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Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—CowPeR. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals 


By EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME, Chief Secretary of the Royal S. P. C. A. and Editor of The Animal World, London, England 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


Address Delivered at First American International Humane Conference, Washington, D.C., October 13 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


HAVE selected this subject 
not because we in England 
have any special points to 
teach, but because I realize 
that the future of humanitar- 
ianism lies in education, and 
I hope therefore that we may 
all listen to a discussion at 

the conclusion of my remarks which will 

be helpful to us all in that work to which we 
have dedicated ourselves. 

It is perhaps a platitude to say that all 
reform work must be creative; creative in 
finding methods to combat particular evils, 
and creative in making conditions which will 
assist us to improve humanity. And with all 
such work as our own the most important 
point is to create a more healthy tone by 
stimulating an interest in the countless beau- 
ties of Nature. True, these beauties have 
existed for endless years and few have rea- 
lized them. The life of Nature has too often 
only appealed to people so that they might 
destroy it. “It is a fine day, I must go out 
and kill something,” is a catch phrase which 
is supposed to apply to Englishmen alone, 
but it has been equally applicable all the 
world over. Happily things are changing. 
Instead of the gun the camera is taken, in- 
stead of stalking to slay, people now stalk to 
observe! In that lies our hope! 

By arousing an appreciation of these crea- 
tures of God’s world we shall instil a love for 
them which will most certainly result in 

reater humaneness toward animals, and so, 

y evolution, toward the human beings also. 
Thus, building gradually on a very sure foun- 
dation—love—we shall have done our share 
to set a higher standard and to have helped 
ourselves and others to become better citi- 
zens. ‘‘Citizenship’’ and “Rights” are the 
cries of the day, and I maintain that these 
high ideals, too often used as mere terms to 
cloak selfishness and petty jealousy, can best 
be reached by humane education. We can- 
not rightly recognize the citizenship of our 
fellow beings, if we ignore that of the animals; 
we cannot claim ‘“‘rights’’ for ourselves when 
we ignore those of our neighbors and servants 
—the animals. Those two words represent 
precious ideals which we cannot attain unless 
we help others to attain them also; and then 
only by a process of education which gives 
us the knowledge to realize their beauty and 
importance. John Bright—that great thinker 
and believer in dependent individuality— 
rightly said ‘‘if children at school can be made 
to understand how it is just and noble to be 
humane even to what we term inferior ani- 
mals it will do much to give them higher 
tone and character throughout.’”” The same 
thought ran through the mind of Ruskin, that 
enthusiastic lover of nature and founder of 
the Society of St. George, when he wrote “‘it 
is character building which is our great busi- 
ness in the world. No small part is done by 
our treatment of the animals committed to 
our care. Without perfect sympathy with 
the animals around them, no gentleman's 
education, no Christian education could be of 
any possible use.” 


Children Can be Taught, but Are They? 


John Bright said “if children at school can 
be made to understand.’”’ Ah, there’s the 
tub! They can be taught at school—but are 
they? We in England have in ‘Our Code of 
Regulations for Public Elementary Schools” 
a note that ‘‘the instructions should be spe- 
cially directed to the inculcation of courage, 
truthfulness, cleanliness of mind, body and 
speech, the love of fair play, consideration and 
respect for others, gentleness for the weak, 


kindness to animals’’ and so on. We also 
read in the introduction to that excellent 
Code, that ‘it will be the aim of the School 
to train the children carefully in habits of 
observation and clear reasoning, so that they 
may gain an, intelligent acquaintance with 
some of the facts and laws of nature.” All 
that is admirable if put into practice—but it 
is not! I speak of England, of course, and 
I say it with great sorrow, that we neglect the 
opportunities given, or rather suggested, by 
our educational authorities. And why is 
this? Because we are too busy teaching 
children studies which are not, apparently, 
always successful in fitting them for their 
future callings, and because, and this is the 
most important, the majority of the teachers 
themselves have little knowledge of the laws 
and facts of nature and so cannot instruct 
their pupils thereon. It is only within the 
last few years that those extracts which I 
have read have appeared in the Educational 
Code of our country, and perhaps it will be 
claimed that because such teaching is not 
compulsory, no methods of instructions have 
been devised. Unfortunately the day is not 
long enough, the school hours are all arranged 
for—such are the excuses which meet our 
endeavors to realize the ‘‘pious hopes’’ of the 
Code, and in the meanwhile children grow up 
without sufficient knowledge, for example, to 
tell a robin from a thrush, though they may 
be scholars enough to read (and of this they 
are proud) the trash which is circulated under 
the guise of literature and fiction. One can- 
not help pitying them—they read in books 
the imaginings of man, while they are blind to 
the God-created wonders which surround them 
on all sides! 

The present system of teaching cultivates 
the brain, and the body, but too often we 
forget to educate the heart, and so we only 
attain half the possibilities of our being, for 
as we cultivate the one without the other we 
ignore the very means for applying our knowl- 
edge to life—we dig forever in the sand—we 
are like the Israelites trying to make bricks 
without straw! Therefore, either as individ- 
uals or as countries, we must strive to awaken 
the fount of mercy which we each possess, so 
that, to quote from one of your own poets: 


“Love shall lift to higher goals, 
The lowest lives, the darkest souls.” 


It is of course of great importance for 
societies such as those represented here today 
to prevent the perpetration of cruelties in the 
future similar to those which stained the 
record of the world’s past history, by creating 
laws and by punishing the breakers of them, 
but it is of far greater importance to remove 
the necessity for such prosecutions by the 
wide-reaching influence of education. 


Early Publications in England 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, of which I have the honor 
to be the Chief Secretary, may claim—not 
with mere bey econ | pride but with humble 
gratitude, to have first undertaken a crusade 
for humane education—but this crusade was 
only the result of much earlier stirrings of 
conscience. As long ago as 1775 Dr. Humph- 
trey Primatt published a pamphlet on the 
“Duty of Mercy and the Sin of Cruelty to 
Brute Beasts’ in which he pleaded for humane 
education in the following words: 

“The minds of children are naturally both 
tender and susceptible of soft impressions 
and are open to instructions by which parents 
may lay a sure foundation for reverential love 
for themselves, but if they suffer the child to 
commit acts of cruelty they harden him.” 
Again, a few years later, in 1792, Mary Woll- 


stonecraft, who seemed to have lived so many 
years before her time, published a book of 
**Moral Conversations and Stories;’’ the first 
chapter of which deals with ‘“‘The Treatment 
of Animals,’ and in it the following passage 
occurs :— 

“God created the world and every inhabi- 
tant of it. He is then called the Father of all 
creatures, and all are made to be happy—He 
made those snails you despise, and caterpillars, 
and spiders, and when such a great and wise 
Being has taken care to provide everything 
necessary for the meanest creature, would you 
dare to kill it merely because it appears to you 
ugly ?”’ 


England’s Debt to Mr. Angell 


Seeds such as these were sown, and appeared 
to pass unheeded, but they flourished in the 
minds of such reformers as John Wesley, Lord 
Erskine, Wilberforce, and ‘‘Humanity Dick’ 
Martin. When in 1824 the R. S. P. C. A. was 
founded, one of its chief aims was to issue 

amphlets for the education of the people. 

ut, alas, it took more than that to make 
them realize things, and so, while still bearing 
the educational work in mind and fostering it 
by a continuous issue of leaflets, and also by 
starting the Animal Sunday Movement, the 
energies of the Society had to be directed 
almost entirely to prosecutions and the crea- 
tion of preventative laws. The real impetus 
of our Society’s later educational propaganda 
came, Ladies and Gentlemen, from your side 
of the Atlantic. We shall always remember 
with gratitude that it was that splendid and 
untiring humanitarian, Mr. Angell, whose loss 
we all so recently mourned, who came from 
Massachusetts to visit Europe and told Miss 
Burdett Coutts (as she was then) of the work 
of his own “‘Ladies’ Humane Society.” And 
so our own Ladies’ Educational Committee was 
formed. This Committee issued various books 
for children, notably Mrs. Charles Bray’s ‘‘Our 
Duty to Animals,” and the Rev. F. O. Morris’s 
‘Humanity School Series.” The Society’s 
journal, The Animal World, also owed its in- ' 
ception to Mr. Angell and this paper has grown 
in usefulness and popularity until it now finds 
eager readers all over the civilized world. It 
also instituted the annual essay competitions 
which have spread all over the country with 
the poring. result that in the competition 
for London alone, last year, 301,485 essays 
were sent in. 

Charles Kingsley, who must surely have a 
special niche in our affections for the work he 
did to popularize the cause of the animals, 
started in a small way a class to teach the 
village lads at Eversley in Hampshire, ‘‘whom 
he saw idling about’’ some of the wonders of 
nature, and in another Hampshire village in 
1874 Florence Horatia Suckling started a 
“Humanity Class’ with fortnightly meetings 
for the study of nature. You all know the 
work this staunch humanitarian has done and 
I need say no more—but perhaps you will 
allow me here to pay a tribute of gratitude to 
her for her constant and personal encourage- 
ment and help. We much all regret that she 
is not with us in my place to deal with the 
subject of this address with all that ability 
and knowledge which she alone possesses! 


First Band of Mercy in the World 


These individual attempts to inculcate kind- 
ness seem to have started almost uncon- 
sciously, for with no knowledge of the classes 
formed for humanity in other parts of Eng- 
land, Mrs. Smithies, the authoress of the well- 
known ‘‘Mother’s Lessons in Kindness to Ani- 
mals,”’ organized in 1875 a Band of Mercy at 
Wood Green, Middlesex, ‘‘to protect all ani- 
mals from cruel usage and to promote their 
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humane treatment.” This was the origin of 
the movement which was taken over by the 
R. S. P. C. A. in 1883 and which has now 
spread all over the world. At the present 
time there are six hundred and forty-two 
active Bands affiliated to the R. S. P. C. A., 
besides countless others which have been 
started on similar lines in connection with the 
sister societies abroad. In connection with 
this movement the Society publishes a monthly 
paper Band of Mercy, a service book, and a 
number of songs, plays and special leaflets. 
It is not too much to claim that the movement 
has been one of the moral forces which have 
helped the Society in its battle against cruelty. 
Its influence has extended beyond its own 
members and so has inspired others to what 
we now recognize as a healthier and saner re- 
gard for every living creature. And what has 
this Band of Mercy movement striven to 
teach—and succeeded too, I venture to think? 
It has taught us that though man was given 
the dominion over animals, this gift is only a 
sacred trust for the stewardship of which we 
shall one day have to render an account. 
And this gift is ours only because we are en- 
dowed with higher mental faculties—though, 
unfortunately, like the man in the parable who 
received the one talent, we often bury it in 
ee and forget that ‘‘greatness lies not in 

ing strong but in the right use of our 
strength.” 

And how can we best inculcate the teach- 
ings of this great movement? By giving chil- 
dren animals as pets and playthings, thinking 
thereby to instil in them a sense of responsi- 
bility and duty to care for their wants? No, 
a thousand times no! The giving of animals 
to children as pets too often inculcates only a 
selfishness and intolerance which spoils their 
after life. No child can learn the lesson we 
wish to teach by the selfish means of robbing 
any wild thing of its liberty. 


Children Must be Taught Justice 


The bricks with which we must build upon 
the foundation of love must be justice. We 
must teach children by appealing to their 
inborn sense of justice, and we must, above 
all, take care never to outrage that sense in 
our treatment of themselves. We must ap- 
peal to their love by telling them of the love 
and self-sacrifice of the animals, and we must 
also be ready to live up to our own teaching 
and to respect the rights of the animals if we 
would have our children respect them too. 
We are not civilized so long as we take pleasure 
in their sufferings, and if in spite of our 
boasted civilization we allow our children to 
grow up callous and indifferent to the feelings 
of animals, we are only setting back the hand 
of time and handicapping the children for 
their future lives. 

Nearly eighteen hundred years ago Plutarch 
said ‘‘when we take our recreation, those who 
help in the fun ought to share in it and be 
amused as well,” and yet thousands of us have 
not realized the simple truth of this, because 
we have not had the eyes of our hearts opened, 
in spite of all that mental education which 
has made our childhood, too often, a time of 
misery! To quote again from the words of 
John Bright, ‘‘Humanity to animals is a great 
point. If I were a teacher in a school I would 
make it a very ig nego part of my business 
to impress every boy and girl with the duty 
of his or her being kind to animals.” It is 
with the teachers then that our hopes lie. 
They can lead their pupils to become true 
nature lovers, to learn the secrets of the fields 
and forests without robbing nests or catching 
moths, butterflies, or beetles. The idea that 
to be a student of nature you must go about 
with nets, killing-bottles and pins is, happily, 
becoming an exploded one, thanks to the 
many and beautiful books on nature study. 
As has been well said, ‘‘we need to get back to 
the natural method of studying the open book 
of nature, and to instruct the young to ob- 
serve the free and living animals and insects, 
instead of brooding over stuffed corpses in a 
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museum.” ‘‘Surely,’’ said Thoreau, ‘“‘the most 
important part of an animal is its anima, 
its vital spirit, on which is based its character, 
and all the particulars by which it most con- 
cerns us.”’ 

The teacher, be he parent, master or guar- 
dian must perhaps dig deep to find the heart 
of his pupil, but once having discovered it, and 
made it respond to some kindly act or inter- 
esting anecdote, he can go on, sure in the 
knowledge that he has touched the desired 
chord. By letting the child know of the 
wonders of nature around him, by giving him 
the good example of such simple acts as feed- 
ing birds in winter, or watering thirsty animals 
in summer, and by giving him the little duties 
of observing and being kind to some particular 
wild animal or bird, he will have started a 
habit which will grow and flourish, till the 
pupil, by second nature, comes to respect the 
rights of his animal neighbors and thereby 
also respects those of his fellow humans. Give 
a child some idea of the habits and character- 
istics of those creatures which are chiefly at 
his mercy—let him imagine it suffering if ill- 
treated, let him know that it has an individ- 
uality and understanding all its own—and that 
child will respond with interested tenderness 
and a remembering sense of indebtedness 
which will grow into a fixed habit. 

So, starting by teaching kindness to animals, 
a whole new world of possible means of reform 
will open out and the seed will be sown where- 
by the pupil will become that much-desired 
person—a good citizen—respecting others and 
respected by others. For, to quote Richard 
Jefferies, ‘if you wish your children to think 
deep things, to know the holiest emotions, take 
them to the woods and hills, and give them the 
freedom of the meadows.” 


Nature Study in School and Home 


Those dwellers in town who cannot enjoy 
the privilege of close communion with God’s 
nature in the fields can also have their share 
of its pleasures. They can in the class be 
given dictation from sound and sensible nature 
books; they can have a set of them as copies, 
facts of natural history, instead of useless 
proverbs which often only inculcate priggish- 
ness; they can be set essays on nature subjects, 
first having been given reading lessons on the 
habits, proper treatment and needs of animals 
to stir their sense of observation and train 
their hearts to think of doing kind actions, 
and their memories to attend to the wants of 
any animals in their charge. In countless 
ways nature and the country-side can be 
brought into the class room and the home, not 
by collections nor by dissections, but by the 
memory and by the heart. And in their 
recreation and entertainments similar methods 
can be adopted—always taking care to keep 
up the right tone by avoiding to make the 


subject one for jokes and caricatures. So, b 
plays and songs, by lantern lectures and ad- 
dresses, humane education, a subject which is 
worthy of the serious attention of all who 
strive for the public good, can be furthered 
until we reach that ideal state when no 
cruelty even to human beings will be possible 
because all children (the men and women of 
the future) will have been taught to respect 
their neighbors—human and animal alike, for 
as the late Frederic Harrison said, ‘‘man’s 
morality towards the lower animals is a vital 
and indeed fundamental part of his morality 
towards his fellow-men.”’ So, encouraged by 
the signs of a better future, judged from the 
gratifying interest and attention which are 
given to the subject, we may go forward hope- 
fully. A more humane and considerate spirit 
has gradually evolved so that there is more 
than half a truth in the saying of a young 
essayist who, in writing of the cat, said that 
it was supposed to have nine lives, ‘‘but,” he 
added, ‘‘it did not now need them, because of 
Christianity.” 


For Our Dumb Animals 
THE SPARROWS’ TOILET 

I was very much interested a few mornings 
ago, on observing two sparrows fast asleep in 
some vines which spread over the window of 
my sleeping-room. 

I noticed them at the very first peep of 
dawn but they did not see me. Neither of 
them had as yet awakened from his night’s 
repose and each one had his head carefully 
tucked under his wing, and was without doubt 
sound asleep. Presently one of them awoke 
and began to smooth his coat very carefully 
but not until he had had a good big yawn. 
In a few minutes the other one awoke and you 
should have heard the low, sweet, musical con- 
versation which followed as each seemed to be 
telling the other of his dreams or what he in- 
tended to do that day. Then both carefully 
preened themselves and after having finished 
their little morning gossip, flew away and be- 
gan their day’s work. I have had a better 
opinion of sparrows ever since I witnessed this 
delightful morning awakening for I am sure 
there is lots of love in their little busy bodies 
if we would only look for it. 

HENRY A. PERSHING, 

South Bend, Ind. 


No flocks that roam the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them. 


But from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring; 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
-And water from the spring. 
GOLDSMITH. 
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SWALLOW SONG 


O little hearts, beat home, beat home, 
Here is not place to rest, 

Night darkens on the falling foam 
And on the fading west. 

O little wings, beat home, beat home. 

Love may no longer roam. 


Oh, love has touched the fields of wheat, 
And love has crowned the corn, 

And we must follow love’s white feet 
Through all the ways of morn. 

Through all the silver roads of air 

We pass and have no care. 


The silver roads of love are wide. 
O winds that turn, O stars that guide. 
Sweet are the ways that love has trod 
Through the clear skies that reach to God; 
But in the cliff-grass love builds deep 
A place where wandering wings may sleep. 
M. L. C. PICKTHALL in Youth's Companion. 


DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Attention has been called by the press of 
the world to the banishment of the dogs of 
Constantinople to an island away from all 
human companionship except that of those 
sent from time to time to feed them. Many 
letters have been written by humane societies 
and by humane persons to the authorities in 
Constantinople praying that if the dogs were 
to be thus excluded from the city and from 
all contact with men that they might be hu- 
manely destroyed. In reply to one we sent, 
which was put into the hands of the Mayor of 
the city by a friend who acted on our behalf, 
we have received a letter from which we quote: 

“It is reported that the dogs are being poisoned 
on the island now, but I am not sure about it. The 
dogs in this village were poisoned a short time ago by 
order of the government. It aroused much oppo- 
sition and caused quite a disturbance among the 
inhabitants who are nearly all Turks, but the police 
were firm, and we are all rejoicing that it was done, 
and that the precedent was established of killing 
animals as it will be a great help in our work if the 
people can become accustomed to that idea.” 

We devoutly trust that the idea of killing 
animals rather than leaving them to suffer, 
once introduced, some more humane method 
than that of poisoning will be speedily 
adopted. F. H.R. 


In cold weather blanket your horses. 


NOT TAILS, BUT HAT PEGS 

One of my great disappointments at the 
International Show in London, says the editor 
of Rider and Driver, was the absence of Mr. 
Walter Winans. He was ill, and all his horses 
had to be driven by his manager instead of by 
himself, which is his usual custom. Since the 
show he has fully recovered and has recently 
been interviewed. On the subject of docked 
horses he expressed himself very strongly, re- 
garding the manner in which some horses are 
docked as grotesque. “It is no exaggeration 
to say that the tails of some of the horses are 
to all intents cut clean off,’’ he added, ‘‘for 
not more than four or five inches of the stump 
are left, and these scraggy stumps are made 
to look still more absurd by being either 
shaved or else heavily singed, so that literally 
they are no longer tails at all, but hat pegs. 
This remark applies more particularly to some 
of the English horses that have been seen in 
the ring in several classes, and I could give 
you the name of a French buyer of horses who 
came over to last year’s show at Olympia for 
the express purpose of buying a number of 
animals, for which he was prepared to pay 
big prices, but who didn’t complete a single 
deal. This buyer himself told me there were 
six splendid animals which would have suited 
his requirements to perfection, but that none 
of his clients would look at horses with tails 
— off like that, and that therefore he couldn’t 

uy.” 


REST THE HORSE’S FEET 


Every farm horse should, if possible, be 
allowed to go without his shoes at least two 
or three months every year, in the opinion of 
The Horseman. In fact, it is hardly necessary 
to shoe a horse on the farm unless he is to go 
on the hard roads or work on the hard soil 
where he is required to do much heavy pulling. 
Without shoes a horse’s hoof will grow out, 
regain its natural shape, which is always more 
or less changed by continuous shoeing. 

Many city horses with hoofs bound and 
cracked and otherwise injured, have been 
taken to a farm, their shoes pulled off and 
turned out to pasture and thoroughly cured 
within six months. In fact the farmers 
around the large cities used to find in this 
class of animal a cheap supply, many of which 
turned out to be first-class horses, showing 
that all that was needed was rest on Mother 
Earth without their shoes. 


From The Animals’ Friend 


WORKING WITHOUT CHECKREIN OR BLINDERS 


DARWIN AND TORTOISE-SHELL 
Editor of Our Dumb Animals: 

Sir:—It may not be generally known that 
this substance, which is the outer layer or 
“skin” of the hawk’s bill or logger-head 
turtle, is frequently obtained from the back 
of the living animal by the application of heat, 
after which painful operation the unfortunate 
victim is returned to its native element. 
Years ago Darwin, the great naturalist and 
scientist, drew attention to this hideous form 
of cruelty in his ‘‘Naturalists’ Voyage Round 
the World’’ when he wrote: 

“We saw several turtle, and two boats were then 
employed in catching them. The water was so clear 
and shallow that although at first a turtle quickly 
dives out of sight, yet, in a canoe or boat under sail, 
the pursuers after no very long chase, came up to 
it... . A man standing ready in the bow at this 
moment dashes through the water upon the turtle’s 
back; then clinging with both hands by the shell 
of its neck he is carried away till the animal becomes 
exhausted andis secured. Captain Moresby informs 
me that in the Chagos Archipelago in this same 
ocean, the natives, by a horrible process, take the 
shell from the backs of the living turtle. It is 
covered with burning charcoal, which causes the 
outer shell to curl upwards; it is then forced off with 
a knife, and before it becomes cold flattened be- 
tween boards. After this barbarous process the 
animal is suffered to regain its native element, 
where after a certain time a new shell is formed. It 
is, however, too thin to be of any service, and the 
animal always appears languishing and sickly.” 

Tortoise-shell is largely used for the manu- 
facture of combs, hairpins, purses, knife- 
handles, and trinkets of all kinds for the 
dressing-table, and the trade is a larger one 
than most people imagine. No accurate 
statistics are published about it, but the 
Standard newspaper mentions that during the 
year 1908 the totai amount of tortoise-shell 
shipped from the consular district of Colon was 
estimated at 16,000 pounds. 

People who wish to order their lives so as 
to cause as little cruelty as possible to the 
lower animals should beware of tortoise-shell. 

I am, yours faithfully, 


JOSEPH COLLINSON, Press Secretary, 
Animals’ Friend Society, London, October, 1910. 


BEAUTY OF A HORSE’S TAIL 


The custom of docking horses’ tails, says 
the Trotter and Pacer, has no justification 
whatever except a senseless and snobbish 
deference to the decree of fashion. It is 
cruel, illegal and disgustingly silly, as repug- 
nant to people of good taste as the spectacle 
of a short-haired woman or a long-haired 
man. The tail of the horse is as the hair of 
the woman, his crowning beauty, and those 
who would denude him of it have no aesthetic 
perceptions or refined sensibilities. 


Editorial in the Boston Globe 
THE CAT THAT CAME BACK 

No incident connected with the perilous voy- 
age of the America throws a stronger light on 
the character of the men who attempted to 
cross the Atlantic by the air route than the 
rescue of the cat that was one of the company 
of adventurers. 

Face to face with death, Wellman, Vaniman, 
Loud, Simon and Jack Irwin would have been 
forgiven if they had forgotten the little gray 
kitten when they were planning to abandon 
the disabled dirigible above a thrashing sea. 
But they remembered. They spent precious 
moments stowing her away in a water-tight 
compartment of the life-boat. 

Tabby reached the Trent and the Trent took 
her to New York and there her heroic com- 
panions put her up at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Yes, the bravest are the tenderest! 

The next time that some thoughtless person 
closes his town house and goes away into the 
country to enjoy himself, leaving a pet animal 
astray in the streets to suffer, let him stop 
long enough to think of the voyage of the 
America and—the cat that came back. 
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ANIMAL SOCIETIES AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


Address of President Rowley at International Humane Conference, Washington, D. C. 


and a dreamer, laughed at as an im- 

practical knight-errant by a host of 

otherwise very decent and reputable 
people, founded the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
first of its kind in the United States. In 
1908, forty-two years later, a chair was estab- 
lished in Columbia University on ‘‘The Henry 
Bergh Foundation for the Promotion of 
Humane Education.’’ Between these two 
dates, bounding less than half a century, lies 
a story of progress brilliant enough, fasci- 
nating enough to cheer the heart of every 
worker in the same great cause when he 
stands, as often he must, face to face with 
the colossal wrongs to the animal world that 
are still unrighted. ' 

It is well for us who are his successors to 
turn occasionally to that story, made what it 
is by the heroism and leadership of a few 
daring souls, for the goal they sought and the 
vision they saw are yet far in the future. 
Even today the cause that to so many of us 
is worthy our lives’ endeavor makes but small 
appeal to multitudes from whose world of 
ethics and religion the beasts of the field and 
the fowl of the air are excluded. To these it 
is a perpetual wonder that intelligent men and 
women can devote time and thought and money 
to the interests of beasts and birds, while 
children, they tell us, perish morally and 
physically in the slums of a hundred cities, 
and human lives are ground to powder be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of 
corporate greed and economic wrong. 

Little do those who criticise us for what 
they call our waste of wealth and care in 
behalf of our kindred lowlier born, ever im- 
agine that in ways most vital the work of our 
animal societies touches not only the welfare 
of the multitudinous poor, but their own as 
truly. The debt that all ranks of our social 
life owe to the societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals for the long, persistent and 
continuing struggle to protect the unnumbered 
millions of creatures whose flesh is used for 
food from man’s inhumanity, to secure such 
legislation as shall make it possible to bring 
them to the place of slaughter in as fit con- 
dition as may be, and as little liable to become 
utterly unwholesome and poisonous as food 
from sufferings entailed by reason of hunger 
and thirst and abuse and fright,—this debt 
to our animal societies that rests upon nearly 
every man and woman and child of the land 
who eats animal flesh, is beyond computation. 


T 1866 Henry Bergh, then called a fanatic 


How the Societies Serve the Public 


You have only to look the facts in the face 
to see how, in ministering to the good of these 
helpless, but sentient beings, so large a pro- 
portion of which we have come to think of as 
existing for no other reason under Heaven 
than that we should eat them, there has been 
a service rendered in the interests of the public 
health many times more valuable than the 
money spent by all the societies organized 
for animal protection. Year by year there 
moves onward toward the slaughter-houses of 
our land, in a dead march that halts not night 
or day, a procession of more than a hundred 
millions of these four-footed creatures, there to 
meet death at the hands of man their execu- 
tioner, and often death in its most terrifying 
and brutal shapes. Add to these the millions 
of fowl that annually are hurried by train and 
boat and cart from the farm to the market, 
and then understand that with more or less of 
vigilance, and with such means as are at their 
command, in every state and territory of the 
Union, our animal societies are watching the 
transportation and the slaughter of these poor 
servants of their human and inhuman masters, 
shielding them from cruelty in ten thousand 
cases, seeking unceasingly to mitigate the 
abuses connected with the traffic in their 


lives, constantly pleading for better legislation 
on their behalf, and at once this work of our 
animal societies becomes, in the eyes of 
thoughtful men and women, related most in- 
timately and vitally to the health of the nation, 
and, if indirectly, yet really to conditions that 
soon or late touch questions that have to do 
with the moraland spiritual lives of its people. 

How utterly the majority of the local boards 
of health fail in their duties to the public can 
be- illustrated perhaps in no better way than 
by the facts in Boston. For the city proper 
there is one abattoir at which all cattle, sheep, 
swine, calves must be slaughtered. In the 
last annual report issued by the Board of 
Health of that city it is stated that 107,644 
such animals were killed. Out of this number 
there were condemned as unfit for food, either 
because of disease or immaturity, the small 
number of 256. Out of 103 which arrived at 
the abattoir dead, either from injury or illness, 
having had to be killed in the stock yards, only 
fifteen were condemned. The rest of the 103 
were passed as good and wholesome food. 
How many arrived at the stock yards dead 
we are not told, though from personal know]l- 
edge I can say that in the hundreds of cars of 
calves that came to these same stock yards 
this past spring we found in nearly every car 
from two to twenty-eight that had died from 
exhaustion and starvation. That the inspec- 
tion of meat is often little less than a farce, 
especially when it is in the hands of local 
authorities is evidenced in the report of this 
same Boston Board of Health whose inspectors 
out of 18,102 calves condemned only 32 as 
immature. Yet ouragents could testify from 
what their own eyes have seen that thousands 
of these calves were less than two weeks old, 
and many hundreds of them less than three 
days old. 


Traffic in Canners and Bolognas 


There is a traffic carried on in the slaughter 
of old, worn-out cows, called canners and 
bolognas, whose meat goes into sausage, and 
whose carcasses are passed by meat inspectors, 
that is an outrage as sickening as it iscriminal. 
I can scarcely believe that Boston is so very 
much worse than other cities. Everywhere 
politics and graft creep into public affairs, 
even into those which affect us all in the 
matters of health and sickness, and the op- 
portunity is furnished for corrupt or indifferent 
officials to live at the public expense. 

More and more I am convinced that our 
humane societies, in the discharge of their 
duties to the animals they have been or- 
ganized to protect, must use the power com- 
mitted to them, or the power it is possible for 
them to obtain, allowing them to be present 
at all places where animals are delivered for 
transportation or are slaughtered, to protect 
at the same time the public health, if by no 
other way, at least by giving the largest pub- 
licity to the conditions they know exist where 
animals are killed for food, conditions that are 
constantly imperilling the lives of thousands, 
and responsible for disease and death. It is 
utterly impossible for one to familiarize him- 
self with the situation as I have been compelled 
to during recent months, and, leaving out of 
the question the whole cruelty side of it so 
far as these food animals are concerned, not 
come to wonder if he is not endangering his 
health, perhaps his life, every time he puts a 
piece of meat into his mouth. Iam perfectly 
sure that if the facts were known by all as 
some of us know them, the consumption of 
meat would fall to a startling per cent. 

In what direction lies our opportunity to 
reduce to the minimum the cruelties connected 
with the transportation of animals used for 
human food, and at the same time to accom- 
plish our greatest service in the interests of 
the public health? Steadily, as the experi- 
ences of this year have come to me, there has 


MARKET 

I went to Market yesterday, 
And it is like a Fair 

Of everything you'd like to see; 
But nothing live is there: 

The Pigeons, hanging up to eat; 

And Rabbits, by their little feet! 
And no one seemed to care. 


And there were Fishes out in rows, 
Bright ones of every kind; 

Some were pink, and silver, too; 
But all of them were blind. 

Yes, everything you'd like to touch. 

It would not make you happy much, 
But no one seemed to mind. 


And loveliest of all, a Deer!— 
Only its eyes were blurred; 
And hanging by it, very near, 
A beautiful great Bird. 
So I could smooth his feathers through, 
And kiss them, very softly, too: 
But Oh, he never stirred! 
From “The Book of the Little Past,” by JOSE- 
PHINE PRESTON PEABODY. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


deepened the conviction that the humane 
transportation of these animals is a practical 
impossibility. It is impossible because of the 
certain cruelties they must suffer from the 
brutal treatment they are bound to receive 
at the hands of many of those to whose care 
they are entrusted. Even ‘the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.’’ It is impossible 
because to employ such methods as could 
justly be called humane in the way of cars, 
and facilities for loading, unloading, feeding, 
watering and resting, would by reason of the 
cost be prohibitive. At the Buffalo stock 
yards alone, according to the last report of 
the Erie County Humane Society, from Oc: 
tober, 1908, to October, 1909, there arrived, 
dead in the cars, 4,855 hogs and 4,870 sheep. 


Economy of Cold Storage Shipments 


We shall never solve this gigantic problem 
involving as it did last year the transporting 
of 23,082,390,000 pounds of live animals, not 
including poultry, game or fish,—we shall 
never reach the heart of the whole terrible 
evil, so far as it can be reached, while men 
remain eaters of meat, until we bend our 
efforts to secure the slaughtering of all food 
animals at the point nearest to the place 
where they are raised and the shipping of their 
flesh as dréssed meat in cold storage. That 
ultimately it will be for the financial interests 
of the men engaged in the traffic to extend 
this method of handling their business to the 
utmost possible limit, 1 am confident, from 
conversation with large dealers, the facts now 
warrant. Take this single illustration. Last 
July a shipment was made from Chicago to 
Boston of 91 cattle as live freight. They 
weighed in round numbers 128,000 pounds. 
The cost of transportation at 28c. a hundred 
was $50 more than it would have been had 
they come through as dressed meat at the 
rate of 42c. a hundred, for as such the weight 
was but 78,000 pounds. 

For the present I grant we must do whatever 
we can to lessen the evils that are a part of 
this whole wretched business of transporta- 
tion with its inevitable cruelties. We must 
work for better stock cars, for a minimum 
speed law far above what we have now, fora 
larger enforcement of such legislation as we 
have already obtained, but if, while flesh is 
demanded for food, we would ultimately 
eliminate the largest amount of cruelty to the 
animals compelled to meet that demand, and 
at tha same time serve best the wide cause 
of the public health, we must set before us the 
goal of the fewest possible miles of transpor- 
tation for these unfortunate creatures com- 
mitted to our care, the slaughter of them as 
near the base of supply as may be practicable, 
and the shipment of their flesh in refrigerator 
cars to the markets of the world. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
JACK AND MOLLY COTTONTAIL 
Through the gorgeous autumn woods,— 
Bright October weather,— 
By hidden path and winding trail 
Jack and Molly Cottontail 
Tripped their way together. 


Happy was the life they lived, 
Free from care and worry; 
Graceful, pretty creatures they, 
Soft eyes pink as dawn of day, 
Jackets white and furry. 
Dashing through the fern and brake, 
Hide-and-seek a-playing, 
Nibbling acorns, nuts, and roots 
(Sometimes e’en forbidden fruits, 
To the gardens straying)— 


Life was but a festival 
Sweet with joy and pleasure; 
Good to know the happiness 
God’s wild creatures can express 
In the fullest measure! 
Hurtling through the underbrush 
Came a bullet flying! 
Loud alarms ring through the dale,— 
Little Molly Cottontail 
On the ground lies dying! 


Wounded sore, set on by dogs, 
“Blinded, dazed, and bleeding, 

Sinks her mate! O deaf the ears— 

Deafened by the huntsmen’s cheers— 
To his poor heart’s pleading! 


Gorgeous are the autumn woods,— 
Bright October weather,— 

But ah, that crimson on the ground 

Where two of God’s own creatures found 
Cruel death together! 


LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


MONKS’ KINDNESS TO BIRDS 


This pretty story comes from Rome: The 
other day an enormous flight of swallows pass- 
ing from Italy northward over the Alps, near 
the famous hospice of St. Bernard were sur- 
prised by a heavy snowstorm. The monks, 
observing the helpless birds like a black cloud 
approaching the hospice, opened the doors and 
windows, whereupon thousands of the birds 
swarmed in, seeking shelter against the snow 
and storm. The refectory, the corridors, the 
kitchen and even the monks’ cells were 
crowded by the swallows. The birds remained 
the whole night and next morning the weather 
being fine they continued their flight. Many 
hundreds that did not reach the hospice were 
afterwards found dead in the snow. 
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By MASUJIRO HONDA, One of the Founders of the Society for the Humane Protection of Animals, Tokio, Japan 


JAPANESE ATTITUDE TOWARD ANIMALS 


Abstract of Address Delivered at International Humane Conference, Washington, D. C. 


AAAPANESE mythology  indi- 
the fact that our early 
ancestors became _ settled 
agriculturists without pass- 
ing through the pastoral 
stage of evolution. The 
physical conditions of the 
island country preclude pas- 
toral industry almost entirely. We have not, 
therefore, sufficiently learned how to take care 
of animals, and what domestic animals we 
have are poor both in size, quality, and 
variety. 

Buddhism, on the other hand, instilled in 
our minds the sinfulness of taking life in 
whatsoever form it may be. Confucianism 
has also taught us to extend our benevolence 
even to plant creation. One of our classical 
poets expressed, in his immortal verse, the 
idea that he would offer flowers to Buddha as 
they stand and thrive in the field, because the 
hands that cut and mutilate the beautiful 
things must surely defile them. The Japanese 
art of floral arrangement was in itself inspired 
by an untold compassion on the blossoms that 
xeople carelessly picked for momentary en- 
joyment and threw on the ground without 
thought. The desire to keep alive those dis- 
carded flowers as long as possible was the 
origin of floral compositions of graceful lines 
and harmonious colors. 

Dogs and cats are allowed to bask in the 
sun in the middle of the street or road, without 
molestation on the part of drivers and foot- 
oan. The late George T. Angell of 

oston wrote to us and praised us for this. 
Farmers as a rule keep only one ox or horse 
for plowing and as a beast of burden, and the 
animal is a member of the family. He lives 
usually under the same roof with the family, 
at one end of the house. If therefore the 
animal coughs, or sneezes, or shows any other 
signs of ill-health, it will be cared for at once. 


Cruelty in Japan Due to Ignorance 


Cruelty to dumb animals does exist, we 
must admit, but it is largely from mere igno- 
trance rather than malice. And our extreme 
abhorrence to take lives produces a negative 
kind of cruelty in allowing sick or wounded 
animals to linger on in their suffering. We 
humane workers of Japan, therefore, are en- 
deavoring to educate the public in the senti- 
ment of positive love and better care of the 
dumb creatures. The name of our organiza- 


PETS OF THE FOLD 


tion has lately been changed into the Society 
for the Humane Protection of Animals, as 
the word cruelty was considered undesirable 
and unpleasant. As yet we do not feel the 
need of penalizing maltreatment of animals. 
What cruelty there is is dealt with by police 
regulations, the means employed being ad- 
monition, fine, detention, or immediate re- 
dress of the wrong done. 

Our method of work being essentially edu- 
cative, books, booklets and lectures are much 
resorted to. Such works as ‘‘Beautiful Joe,” 

“Black Beauty,” ‘“‘The Strike at Shane’s,”’ 

‘A Dog of Flanders,” have been translated 
into Japanese. One popular writer of fairy 
tales writes and lectures along the line of 
kindness to animals, and his influence among 
young children is very great because he has 
endeared himself to those little ones with his 
other stories. A young and earnest friend of 
animals has organized a children’s Band of 
Mercy in Tokio. He is lecturing to the chil- 
dren of his neighborhood from his sick bed. 
There are some daily papers and magazines 
that pay special attention to our subject and 
write often to promote kindness to animals. 
In the police force, in the army, among teach- 
ers and professors and writers—almost every 
circle in society—there are some preachers of 
our gospel to extend the kingdom of love and 
mercy. 

The president of the Parent Society at 
Tokio is a Shinto priest, Baron Senke, ex- 
Minister of Justice, and its vice- presidents are 
a Buddhist preacher and a Christian ex-M. P. 
In this way, animals are teaching men of 
diverse religious opinions to work harmoniously 
together for one common cause of humanity. 
A well-known jurist is our legal adviser, and 
among the most distinguished promoters we 
find such names as Count Okuma, Baron 
Kanda, Baron General Fukushima, ex-Min- 
ister of Education Sawayanagi, and so on. 
The president of the Yokohama branch of 
our Society is Governor Baron Sufu, and that 
of the Kobe branch Governor Hattori. En- 
rolling the services of these distinguished 
persons as officers of our Society helps to 
dissipate the foolish notion that it is a maudlin 
sentimentalism to make much fuss about 
lower animals. A third branch has sprung up 
at Shimoda through the earnest efforts of a 
Buddhist priest. This place is well known in 
Japanese history in connection with Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition to open our country 
to Western intercourse and commerce. It 
goes without saying that we owe much for the 
founding of these humane societies to the 
direct and indirect assistance and encourage- 
ment of American, English and German friends 
of animals, either in Japan or at home. 
Memorial Services for War-Horses 

Memorial services were held for the horses 
killed and wounded both in the Chinese and 
the Russian War, and a Buddhist Priest is 
traveling all over Japan to raise funds for 
erecting a monument to the memory of the 
war-horses lost in our recent national struggle. 
His idea is to set up ina suitable place a statue 
of a horse with the Buddha of Mercy, Kwan- 
non, on its back. The author of ‘‘Human 
Bullets” (its English translation published in 
Boston and London), a most sanguinary story 
of real experiences of a young army officer in 
that horrible siege of Port Arthur, has told 
to his readers a soldier’s tender feelings toward 
the most faithful of all animals, perhaps ex- 
cept dogs. 

ortunately we have abundant material, 
both in history and in literature, from which 
we can tell stories and stories to children in 
nurseries, kindergartens, and schools to illus- 
trate our inborn kindness and sympathy 
toward the dumb creation. Just to name a 
few instances, our sixteenth Emperor and his 
Queen consort banished a man to a distant 
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island for slaughtering a deer to offer the 


venison to their majesties. This animal had 
lived not far from their palace in Osaka and 
been accustomed to entertain them with its 
nightly calling. This.compassionate act took 
place before Buddhism was brought to our 
shores and before Confucianism had hardly 
time to humanize our ancestors. About 1400 
years ago, our twenty-ninth Emperor dis- 
tinguished a man by appointment to an im- 
ary ee post in his government, because he 

ad been brave enough, and good enough to 
save the life of a wolf that had been fighting 
with another. This humanitarian Emperor's 
daughter became our thirty-third sovereign. 
This gracious Empress thought that hunting, 
which was one of the court functions of the 
Emperors, was not becoming her sex, and 
instituted gathering medicinal herbs in the 
field with her ladies-in-waiting and other 
court dignitaries. And the herbs thus col- 
lected were given to the government dispen- 
sary for the good of the sick. From this we 
still call flower-viewing excursions cherry- 
hunting, maple-hunting, and so on. There 
are, also, many instances in our history of 
women who gently persuaded their husbands 
or fathers to stop shooting animals for mere 
amusement. In this way, love of nature and 
abhorrence to cruelty have become part and 
parcel of our national character, and I be- 
lieve and sincerely hope that even the modern 
life of strenuousity will not lead us astray 
very much. 


ONLY A LITTLE DOG 
Bill Ward says: It doesn’t seem to amount 
to much in the affairs of life when a little dog 
dies, but sometimes the little dog has so won 
its way into the affections of its master that 
its death strikes home and strikes hard. This 
little dog that is being written about was the 


gentlest of creatures. It seemed almost hu- 
man in its intelligence and there was about it 
always something so attractive that its tail 
wagging advances made it very welcome. It 
seemed to know almost everything. If you 
put on your hat, it barked with delight and 
would run for the door and back again, hoping 
to go too. If you spoke to it, it was all atten- 
tion and it knew from repetition just what was 
meant. Every command with which it was 
acquainted was hailed as a test of its powers. 
It knew all the usual tricks and capers. It 
had many of its own. It would find a hidden 
article. It would sit still until released by a 
word. It would fetch and carry. It was al- 
ways full of fun and ready for a frolic. Its 
eyes were always seeking yours to know what 
you meant to do next. So the years rolled on 
with this little companion always at your side 
and you never felt quite alone. Sleeping at 
your door at night no watchman ever was so 
surely on guard. The hearty good-morning 
greeting it gave you was never wanting. It 
was only a little fox terrier, millions of them 
have died before, but no better little dog ever 
lived or died than this one. It doesn’t seem 
right to say it, perhaps, but there have been 
human beings die who never could be missed 
as that little dog is. 


Every man and woman in the country has 
the power of doing something which will tend 
to do away with cruelty and to bring relief 
and comfort to those over whom we have 
dominion, and for whom we are responsible. 


By DR. WILLIAM O. STILLMAN, President of the American Humane Association 


OPENING ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 


Delivered at Animal Section of International Humane Conference, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 
bid you all a very cordial welcome to The 
First American International Humane Con- 
ference. Persons are here gathered from 
the remotest parts of the earth interested in 
the protection of the helpless from needless 
cruelty and the brutalities which have become 
ingrained in human nature during the long 
milleniums of the evolution of the human 
race. One of the active anti-cruelty societies 
in the old world inscribes upon its letterhead 
“That is no true civilization which cuts off 
dumb and helpless creatures of God from the 
compassion and pity of men.’ Robert 
Browning,. with his rare poetical insight, 
phrases the idea in another form when he 
says,— 

“That love for one from which there does not 
spring, 
Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.” 

The most distinguishing characteristic of 
this, the greatest age in the history of the 
human race, is that attribute which cares 
for the weak and helpless, and which places 
humanity above valor, above force, and above 
those various mighty influences which domi- 
nated the mind of man up to a century ago. 

When the great Lord Erskine, in 1811, 
nearly a century ago, appealed for compassion 
for the humbler creatures of God on the floor 
of the British House of Lords, he was met with 
nothing but contumely and insult. When 
Richard Martin caused the first act for the 
protection of animals to be passed by the 
British Parliament in 1822, he was openly 
an object of derision and only a glorious 
minority sympathized with his views. When 
Henry Bergh first walked the streets of New 
York city, in 1866, as the apostle of mercy 
for those who had received no mercy, he was 
the constant object of caricature in the press 
and was subjected to even personal assault. 
All this was not to be wondered at. The 
world had been through long ages of heedless 
brutalities wherein the wanton spirit of the 
savage in man had been allowed free play 
without repression: I will not recount for 
you the dreadful scenes which were constantly 
witnessed in the public highways of all civi- 
lized countries where animals were subjected, 
without reproach or protest, to the most 
terrible cruelties. I thank God that this has 
all changed, and that through the pioneer 
efforts of the little band of reformers to whom 
I have referred, and other splendid members 
of the humanitarian leagues in all lands, there 
has resulted a totally different condition. 
Public sentiment no longer approves cruelty 
and harshness. It does not excuse the owner 
of the chattle for the immorality of gross 
cruelty to his living possession. The stern 
mandate of the law Be been announced in an 
authoritative manner, and is being enforced 
in a thousand courts every day throughout 
the earth, compelling that treatment of the 
lower orders of creation which humanity 
demands. 

This International Humane Conference is 
called for the purpose of promoting harmony 
and cooperation among all humane workers, 
and in the interest of greater progress in the 
development of the humane movement. I 
am persuaded that this meeting will mark an 
epoch in the development of this work. More 
societies have been organized or reorganized 
in the United States during the past twelve 
months than ever before in an equal length 
of time in our history. Cordial greetings have 
come from the remotest parts of the earth, all 
breathing a loyal devotion to the cause of 
animal protection and assurances of support 
in every possible way. I believe that the 
time has come when there should be an inter- 
national federation of anti-cruelty societies, 
in order to promote uniformity in humane 


legislation throughout the world, and to cause 


humane methods and procedures to become 
“‘standardized,”’ if I may use a common com- 
mercial term. It is desirable now that there 
should be international cooperation in the 
publishing of humane literature and in the 
extension of anti-cruelty organizations into 
every nation. The world is ripe for such a 
movement and I am sure that the hearts of 
my hearers will respond cordially to the sug- 
gestion. I would suggest that steps be taken 
during this conference to arrange for the for- 
mation of such an International Humane 
League. 

There are many important topics which 
could well be recommended to you for con- 
sideration. Stock transportation evils is a 
burning subject in this and some other coun- 
tries. The relieving of congestion in city 
traffic is a question which should receive 
serious consideration from all our larger 
societies. The importance of suitable pave- 
ments in cities is also one which should be 
considered, and smooth and slippery streets 
should be discountenanced by our societies 
because thousands of fine horses are annually 
ruined by them. There should be more hos- 
pitals for animals, and work-horse parade asso- 
ciations should be formed in every large 
city. 

Why should we not more carefully conserve 
our animal assets inevery country? Thisisa 
question which, if settled properly, would in- 
volve the solution of important humanitarian 
problems as well as results in enormous 
economic gains. Roughly speaking there are 
twenty-five million horses in the United States 
worth two and a half billion dollars. There 
are seventy-two million cattle, worth a million 
and a half dollars. These values out-top those 
of any one kind of agricultural product. Is 
it not our duty to take up the question of 
animal protection more vigorously than ever 
with the lawmakers in all lands and demand 
that humanity and conservation shall go 
hand in hand in the future care of such 
national assets? 

I would call your attention most earnestly 
to the importance of humane education. I 
believe that there should be a united effort 
among all our societies throughout the world 
to see that humane education is introduced in 
every school in the land and that our colleges 
have courses on humanity. : 

The helplessness of our clients should be 
the basis of every appeal for compassion. 
As the president of one of our active American 
anti-cruelty societies recently wrote: ‘‘When 
I think how dependent are the wageless 
workers whom we represent, how painful, 
helpless, and pathetic their sufferings, how 
heavy their burden, how endless their task, 
all human suffering, horrible as it has been 
and is, grows small in comparison. ... Those 
whom we represent and whose lot we are try- 
ing to alleviate, have no wages or limitations 
of hours. Their insufficient bed or board are 
never of their own choosing. Their fortitude 
and their unresentful patience are an example 
and reproach to us.’’ I can see the dawn of 
a better day and I earnestly invite you all to 
unite on those practical grounds upon which 
we are all agreed to advance the protection 
of animal life, whether of bird or beast or 
fish, so that their lot may be more nearly 
what we should like to have ours be if we 
were in their place. The anti-cruelty cause 
is founded upon the application of the golden 
tule. I believe that it is worth while to bring 
the most enlightened intelligence and the 
highest morality of our age to bear upon the 
questions which will be considered in this 
section of this Conference, for they involve 
not only our duty toward lowly lives, but 
also the building up and perfecting of the 
human character which is the main mission 
of the human race. 
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ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Guy RICHARDSON, Editor, 45 Milk Street. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION are given on the last 
page. All who send subscriptions or remittances are 
respectfully asked to examine our report of receipts, 
which is published each month, and if they do not find 
the sums they have sent properly credited, to kindly 
notify us. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere, but they should first apply for proper 
authorization, wane us letters of commendation from 
clergymen or other leading citizens. Liberal commis- 
sions will be given. 

TEACHERS may receive the paper for one year at 
the special price of twenty-five cents. : 

BACK NUMBERS of Our Dumb Animals for gratui- 
tous distribution only, are for sale in small or — 
quantities at greatly reduced prices. They are specially 
adapted for distribution at fairs and exhibits of all kinds. 

Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors 
of the twenty-two thousand, five hundred 
newspapers and magazines published on this 
continent north of Mexico. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Seventeen foreign countries represented by 
thirty-two delegates, and our own home so- 
cieties represented by two hundred and twenty 
members and delegates—these figures are 
surely some indication of the character of the 
first International Humane Conference held 
in the United States. This meeting, at 
Washington, D. C., during the week of Octo- 
ber 10 to 15, under the management of the 
American Humane Association—a federation 
of the various societies organized for the 
protection of animals and children in this 
country—was a notable success. Letters were 
received from nearly every country of the 
globe, from the governors of almost all our 
states and from many people of world-wide 
reputation. 

The Royal Society of England sent its chief 
secretary, Mr. Fairholme; Mr. Coke, secretary 
of ‘Our Dumb Friends’ League” and manager 
of the Animals’ Hospital, London, was present. 
A judge of the Supreme Court of China, and one 
of the founders of the Japanese Society, both 
speaking English fluently, ably represented 
the far East. Senor Benito Juarez, son of the 
former president of Mexico, came asa delegate. 
Dr. Casabo and Senora Suarez were delegates 
from Cuba. Persia, Turkey, Italy, Spain, 
France, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Argentine Republic, Australia—all were there 
in the persons of those appointed to speak 
for them. 


That the influence of this conference must 
be wide and quickening no one present will 
doubt. Its international character gave it a 
certain importance that it could not otherwise 
have had, and the press reported its deliber- 
ations with unusual care. It bore daily its 
own splendid witness to the progress its cause 
had made during the last three-quarters of a 
century. 

The exhibits of the several societies were 
a feature of much interest. Humane educa- 
tion as an advancing force appeared in the 
tables of literature; placards and statistics 
setting forth the work of societies, devices for 
lessening suffering in the care and transporta- 
tion of animals, instruments of cruelty taken 
from inhuman drivers, or from men guilty of 
gross brutality, furnished material for study. 

Though men and women were present who 
differed widely often as to methods aid as to 
the duties of humane societies with respect 
to many questions, the utmost harmony pre- 
vailed and the conference won for itself the 
reputation of a sane, dignified body engaged 
in thoughtful deliberation upon matters of 
vital importance for the lands represented. 


CONVENTION NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


Among our exhibits was a gold medal given 
to Mr. Angell by the French Society in 1875. 


The American Humane Association voted 
to hold its next meeting in San Francisco, in 
October, 1911. 


President Taft was absent, but the execu- 
tive smile beamed on the countenance of 
President Stillman. 


By vote of the conference, a cablegram was 
sent to Mrs. Jeannette Ryder of Havana, as- 
suring her of the sympathy of humanitarians 
everywhere in her heroic work in the Band of 
Mercy of Cuba. 

Among the most welcome greetings received 
at the conference was the message, sent from 
the steamship upon which they were returning 
home, from Ricco Georgiana and Caroline C. 
Kendall of New York. 

The dean of American humanitarians, Dr. 
Albert Leffingwell, was heard several times 
during the meetings. He spoke eloquently in 
behalf of slaughter-house reform in this 
country, showing how far we are behind 
Europe in this respect. 

One of the most interesting pictures at the 
exhibit was that of a group of delegates to the 
first International Congress of Societies for 
the Protection of Animals, held in Paris, 
July 27 to 30, 1878. Mr. Nathan Appleton 
of Boston represented the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. and probably brought to us this picture 
which is treasured as a precious souvenir. 

It will interest many of our readers to know 
that Mr. Masujiro Honda, whose address on 
the Japanese attitude toward animals is 
printed in this issue, is the translator of 
“Black Beauty’’ into the Japanese language. 
In his remarks both on the floor of the con- 
vention and at the banquet, Mr. Honda won 
a warm place in the hearts of the delegates. 

It was a happy idea of President Stillman 
to have the presidents of the four oldest so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
in America upon the platform. The venerable 
Colonel Muckle of Pennsylvania did not take 
the chair, but each of the others, Col. Wagstaff 
of New York, Mr. Partridge of California, 
and Dr. Rowley of Massachusetts, presided 
over one day’s sessions of the conference. 

It was a fitting recognition of President 
Rowley’s success during the few months he 
has been at the head of our Societies, that he 
was elected to the board of directors of the 
American Humane Association at its recent 
meeting in Washington. It goes without say- 
ing that those two indefatigable executive 
officers, Dr. William O. Stillman and Na- 
thaniel J. Walker, were reelected to serve the 
Association as president and secretary re- 
spectively. 

It is to be regretted that the conference 
program was so crowded that a business 
meeting of the Association at the same hour 
prevented many visitors from enjoying the 
splendid collection of lantern slides, illustrat- 
ing the work of the Royal S. P. C. A., shown 
by Chief Secretary Fairholme. A large dele- 

ation of students and teachers from the 

Vormal School in Washington enjoyed this 
treat, which was followed by specimen slides 
of the lectures furnished by the Moral Educa- 
tion Board of Baltimore. 


The social features of the conference were 
made noteworthy through the courtesy which 
prompted two of the most charming hostesses 
in Washington to open their beautiful homes 
to the visitors. On Wednesday evening, Mrs. 
J. _B. Henderson received at her residence 
“Boundary Castle,” corner Sixteenth street 
and Florida avenue, and gave a personal word 
of welcome to every one of the hundred and 
fifty guests who enjoyed her cordial hospital- 
ity. On Friday, Mrs. Amzi L. Barber gave an 
afternoon tea at the ‘“‘Belmont,” corner Four- 
teenth and Clifton streets, which brought 
together most of the delegates for an hour or 
more of delightful social intercourse. 


A STRANGE GOSPEL 


Someone has sent us a picture, taken from 
a celebrated American missionary magazine, . 
of the son of a missionary in Africa about to 
start out with a dog and gun for an after- 
noon’s sport. The editor of the magazine 
comments as follows: 

The subject in our gallery of missionary 
children for the present month is probably 
not destined to be President of the United 
States, but he seems already to have his 
eye upon ‘‘African Game Trails,” after the 
illustrious example of one who has been our 
President. He will doubtless follow the ex- 
ample of Mr. Roosevelt in another respect, by 
making his African hunting simply a recrea- 
tion to more serious work. 

For ourselves we want no gospel preached to 
us by men or missionaries whose diversion 
from the serious work of preaching is emulating 
Mr. Roosevelt as a hunter. hat sort of 
gospel must that seem to the benighted 
Africans that sends the children of its mission- 
aries out to destroy whatever wild thing of 
life or beauty forest or field may offer? We 
would suggest that the father of this lad follow 
the example of some Christian missionaries 
whom we know, and combine with his preach- 
ing the forming of Bands of Mercy, beginning 
first in his own household. F. ae R. 


DO THEY THINK? 


The men who kill for sport, can it be they 
ever think? Here’s a paper lying before us 
that tells of an Englishman, Lord Walsingham, 
who boasts that he shot in a single day 1,070 
grouse. With four guns and two men to !oad 
them for him and forty men to drive the birds 
where he could most easily shoot them he has 
broken all records among sportsmen. Sports- 
men? Such a man is a brute. And yet his 
picture is that of a very decent looking gray- 
haired man toward seventy. Who shall meas- 
ure the suffering, the destruction of life and 
joy and beauty for which such a slaughterer 
must be responsible? In the same article is 
the story of Earl De Gray whose carefully kept 
note-books show him to have killed over half a 
million wild creatures. Of course they never 
think, these wanton killers who kill for the 
savage joy of killing. Their souls lie dead 
within them. They deserve our pity rather 
than our execrations. AR. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 

Our Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has just begun 
in the Boston Sunday Post a free veterinary 
column. It is under the direction of Dr. D. 
L. Bolger, one of Boston’s best-known veter- 
inarians. This new undertaking was made 
— by the cordial cooperation of the 

oston Post which, in the interest of horses 
and their owners, and believing that great 
good could be accomplished in this direction, 
cheerfully offered valuable space to us for this 
purpose. The experiment, tried now for only 
two Sundays, appears to be a marked success 
and is evidently meeting a wide need. Ques- 
tions coming from all over New England in- 
dicate the public appreciation of this venture. 
We desire to express to the Post our heartiest 
thanks for its generous contribution of space 
and its active assistance. Fn. R. 


ENCOURAGING 
We believe we are warranted as a Society 
in taking to ourselves a part of the credit for 
the saner observance of the Fourth of July 
that marked the last return of that day. 
Thousands of our leaflets were distributed 
throughout the city and state, and all of our 
se legislators received them through the 
mail. 
Here is the official report for Boston: 
1908, killed, 6; injured, 190. 
1909, killed, 5; injured, 167. 
1910, killed, 0; injured, 35. 


Place orders now for extra copies of the 
Christmas number of “Our Dumb Animals,” 
ready for delivery early in December. 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES PF. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN, 
HARVEY R. FULLER, 
E. S. VAN STEENBERGH. 
EDGAR F. COMEE, Night Agent. 


Correspondence is solicited from any part of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, but it is essential that particulars be given 
accurately, with names, addresses or team numbers of 
offending drivers or owners. 

The Society has local agents in practically each city 
and town in the state, but maintains district agents 
with headquarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints 


Berkshire, Hampden and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 314 Main Street. Tel. 2494. 

Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the 
Society having their headquarters at the central office, 
45 Milk Street, Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 2640. Night, 
Sunday, and holiday calls always answered. 


Ambulance Always Ready 


Someone is on duty at the main office at every hour 
of the day and night, including Sundays and holidays, 
and the ambulance for sick or disabled horses can always 
be had by calling Richmond 572; or our Massachusetts 
Society, Fort Hill 2640. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases, where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of 
the Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon 
that of a police officer or Society agent. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 

To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards cautioning all persons against overdriv- 
ing, overloading, overworking, depriving of necessary 
sustenance and shelter, or inflicting any unnecessary 
cruelty upon pay animal. 

(3) Placards for the protection of horses everywhere 
from docking and tight checkreins. 


OUR MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................. 3627 
Number of prosecutions............. 18 
Number of convictions.............. 17 
Horses taken from work ............ 158 
Horses humanely killed............. 97 


Receipts of the Massachusetvs Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals include 
$800 from the trustees of the Ashton estate, and 
$590.42 from the trustees of the permanent 
funds. The Society has been remembered in 
the wills of Mrs. . F. Matchett and Miss 
Rachel Lewis of Boston. These wills have 
not yet been probated and the amount of be- 
quests isnot known. Mrs. Mary D. Leland of 

orcester also leaves a bequest of $200. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $121.46 from the trustees of the 

rmanent funds, and $100 from Miss Caroline 

. Kendall. : 

Boston, October 19, 1910. ‘ 
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THE HEALTHY HERD 


TO THE POLICE 
The following is a copy of a personal type- 
written letter that has been sent to the Chiefs 
of Police of the thirty-one cities of Massa- 
chusetts: 


Dear Sir:— 

Orders have been issued by the heads of the 
police departments of several leading cities 
calling the attention of the police officers to 
the laws against cruelty to animals, and giving 
instruction that all violations of these laws 
should receive prompt investigation, and also 
instructing them to aid in every way possible 
all citizens complaining of cruelty to animals 
or seeking justice in their behalf. This has 
been done in accordance with Chapter 212, 
Section 76, of the Revised Laws of Massachu- 
setts: ‘Sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, constables 
and police officers shall prosecute all viola- 
tions of the provisions of sections seventy to 
seventy-three, inclusive, (relative to cruelty), 
which shall come to their notice.’ 

If you have not as yet issued any similar 
order, will you not do so at once? We shall 
be glad to publish your reply in Our Dumb 
Animals which has a circulation of more than 
60,000 a month and goes to almost every 
country in the world. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, 


President. 


A MULE’S TESTIMONY 


A correspondent sends the following clip- 
ping, believing that it will interest many of our 
readers as the incident related actually oc- 
curred in a Massachusetts court: 

A driver had been brought before the judge, 
charged with cruelty to animals in that he had 
been driving a galled mule. The prisoner had 
an expert witness in a veterinarian, who testi- 
fied that the sore on the mule’s back did not 
pain the animal in the least. 

The judge listened attentively to the long 
technical opinion, and then demanded to know 
where the mule was. He was informed that 
it was harnessed to a wagon on the street in 
front of the court building. The judge or- 
dered that court be adjourned for five minutes. 

He’ took his cane and proceeded to the 
street. He approached the mule, and with 
the end of his cane touched the sore spot on 
the animal’s back. The mule almost kicked 
the dashboard off the wagon. Once again the 
judge touched the sore with his cane, and the 
frantic beast almost demolished the wagon 
with his kicking. 

The judge returned to the bench. 
prisoner was called before him. 

“With all due respect to the expert testi- 
mony you have had introduced in your behalf 
to show that the sore on the mule’s back does 
not pain him I will fine you $50,” announced 
the judge. ‘I asked the mule if the sore hurt 


(Signed) 


The 


him, and he said it did.” 


PROTECTION FOR THE DEER 


Farmers of Berkshire County Are Opposed to 
Open Season for Hunting 


Anticipating the open season for killing deer 
in the five western counties of Massachusetts 
which was created by the last legislature, 
many owners of large rural estates in Berkshire 
county as well as lovers of wild animals, have 
started a movement to protect the deer and 
reestablish the close season. Posters have 
been put up on many premises which read, 
“(DEER and all HUNTING on these premises 
FORBIDDEN, November 21 to 26,” and are 
signed by the names of the landowners. 

It is said that 95 per cent. of the farmers are 
opposed to the killing of deer at any time; and 
that the argument used in securing this open 
season as a protection to farming interests Was 
but a subterfuge to afford non-resident hunters 
an opportunity to gratify their blood-letting 
propensities and satiate their criminal in- 
stincts. 

Leading newspapers in western Massachu- 
setts have already taken up this matter and 
are generously cooperating with the citizens. 
Says a well-known property owner in the 
columns of the Berkshire Courier: 

“Our wild animals and birds, in spite of such 
laws as we have for their protection, are rapidly 
disappearing even in the remote parts of the state. 
That we should all unite to perpetuate the few that 
remain, seems to me to be a duty we owe to pos- 
terity even if, as individuals, some of us may not 
care for them ourselves. Most of us, however, re- 
gard them as a most attractive feature of our 
country and can only regard their approaching ex- 
tinction as a calamity. When the boy of the future 
has to go to a museum or zoo to see stuffed or 
decrepit specimens of the birds and animals that it 
has been our pleasure from childhood to watch in 
their native woods and pastures, his lot will be a 
sorry one indeed, and he may well complain of the 
thoughtlessness of the present generation in sel- 
fishly depriving him of one of the greatest pleasures 
of a natural country life.” 


COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRATION 


In recognition of the efforts of our agents 
to water the horses in the great parade in 
Boston at the first Columbus Day celebration, 
Col. Sullivan, the chief marshal, sends this 
letter: 

Boston, October 15, 1910. 
To the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals: 


I wish to return my thanks for the valuable 
assistance rendered in watering the horses on 
the 12th of October, Columbus Day. It again 
demonstrated the invaluable good which your 
Society is constantly doing in this direction. 

Wishing you every success in your work, I 
remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed) JOHN J. SULLIVAN. 
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GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, \ 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 

The executive officers of the American 
Humane Education Society are the same as 
those of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose 
names are printed on the preceding page. 

For rates of membership in both our So- 
cieties and for prices of literature, see last 
page. Checks should be made payable to 
Hon. Henry B. Hill, Treasurer. 


HUMANE EDUCATION—A PLEA 
What We Are Doing 

It is impossible to overestimate the value 
and far-reaching influence of humane educa- 
tion. Nothing that our two Societies are 
doing can compare, if the future is to be taken 
into account, with the sowing of the seed from 
which ultimately must come the harvest of 
justice, kindness, fair play that will end the 
mission of societies organized for the pre- 
vention of cruelty. We are persuaded that 
few appreciate the meaning of such a state- 
ment. If the truth of it were clearly per- 
ceived we should not be so handicapped for 
lack of funds to carry on the work of our 
Humane Education Society. 

It is in the hope that lovers of this cause 
would recognize its importance and stand 
behind us with their gifts that we have ven- 
tured to broaden our activities in this direc- 
tion beyond what the income of previous years 
would warrant. For one year at least we 
shall draw upon the contributions of the past, 
then, if our friends fail to sustain us by more 
generous gifts, we shall curtail and do no 
more than has been done. 

Here is an outline of the extension of the 
efforts of our American Humane Education 
Society during recent months: 

An accomplished woman, Mrs. Irene Rood, 
is actively engaged in a campaign in the State 
of Michigan, whose object is a law in that state 
making humane teaching a part ef the curricu- 
lum of the public schools. This work she has 
done successfully in other states. We believe 
she will succeed in Michigan. 

In California, Mrs. Park, through addresses 
and the press, is doing effective work. Presi- 
dent Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, 
has given her a bulletin-board beside his own 
in the college where she keeps before the 
students brief hints and suggestions with 
reference to humane matters. In the same 
state, in vast counties where no humane 
worker has been, Mrs: Deardorff is organizing 
societies, speaking before Sunday schools and 
day schools and placing our literature in 
many hands. 

At Seattle we have Miss May Krueger whose 
enthusiasm and ability as an organizer and 
executive and speaker have won for her so 
large a place in the State of Washington. 
The story of her work for the past four years 
reads like a romance. 

Here in Massachusetts Mr. Leach is still 
devoting himself to our public schools and 
winning for our cause generous recognition 
among superintendents and teachers. 

To these, for salaries and expenses, the 
Society is paying close to $6,500. Add to this 
the just proportion of office expenses and 
salaries that the Society pays and its share in 
the publication of Our Dumb Animals, to- 
ether with the large cost of our Band of 

ercy work all over the land, the expense of 


supplying many thousands of our humane 
books at half price, and the sending of travel- 
ing libraries to needy places in city and coun- 
try, and this year we shall spend in its work 
several thousand dollars more than its in- 
come. 

Our plea then is for large and generous gifts 
for the American Humane Education Society. 
We do not want to narrow and cripple its 
activities. We want to broaden all its splen- 
did service until in every state in the Union 
our representatives shall be among the recog- 
nized forces that make for the nation’s better 
life. F. H.R. 


THE BOY AND THE GUN 

General Leonard Wood is reported to have 
said ina recent speech: ‘‘Every boy more than 
thirteen years old should be compelled to use 
a rifle as part of his school course. Then we 
should have a generation of crack marksmen. 
Military drill would be part of the compulsory 
education.”” But the thing can’t be done. 
We are Americans. Not all the generals in 
Christendom could force such a measure upon 
our public schools in the face of the growth of 
the peace sentiment. Too many people have 
higher ambitions for the generation of future 
American boys than that they should become 
“crack marksmen.’”’ We want them to be 
able to hit a good many things, these coming 
boys, and to hit them hard, but these things 
are not their human brothers who happen to 
have been born under another flag. 

H.R. 
PLEASE DO IT 

Once more we urge upon all our readers who 
are lovers of peace to write President Taft 
urging him to appoint the Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt a member of the National Peace 
Commission. This Commission, authorized 
by Congress, is the child of Mr. Bartholdt’s 
brain and heart. If politicians succeed in 
wresting it from those who would really make 
it a genuine power for international peace the 
cause will suffer more than if the legislation 
creating the Commission had been defeated. 
Write! Write at once! Each reader’s letter 
will count one. We have written and re- 
ceived a very courteous reply. Let the 
President know that we who are interested 
in this noble peace movement are in earnest. 
Write Mr. Taft today. 


PEACE SPIRIT WANTING 


As indicative of the state of feeling with 
reference to the war spirit among humane 
workers on the Pacific coast is the fact that 
this very conservative resolution, offered by 
the humane education committee of the Cali- 
fornia Club to the State Humane Convention 
of California in September, was laid on the 
table: 

‘Resolved: That the State Humane Asso- 
ciation hereby direct the attention of all hu- 
mane people to two especial features of the 
Boy Scout movement. 

“That we note with hearty approval that 
Boy Scouts are instructed to be kind to all 
animals, and not to kill any animal however 
small and weak. 

“That we note the emphatic protest of the 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society regarding the tendency of the Boy 
Scout movement toward militarism, and to 
what he calls ‘the glorification of the spirit of 
war.’ We repeat his advice that no assistance 
be given the movement without careful con- 
sideration. 

“That we renew our pledge to do all possible 
for education toward peace, and express the 
hope that the last war has been fought, and 
that we live in the days of arbitration and 


peace.” 


War is the most futile and ferocious 
of human follies. , JOHN HAY. 


Mad wars destroy in one year the 
works of many years of peace. 
FRANKLIN. 


IF I COULD KNOW 
If I could know the agony of pain 
In which my brother wrought. yet gave no sign, 
His bungling work would take on graceful shape, 
And glory would illumine every line. 


If I could know the heartache bravely hid 
Beneath the smile of courage, day by day, 
I'd not withhold the kindly deed and thought 
To cheer my friend upon his lonely way. 


If I could know the struggle to do right 
Of that poor fallen one so sore beset, 

Not “‘shame,”’ but ‘‘bravo,” would I cry to him: 
“Thou fightést foes whom I have never met.” 


If I could know the longing pressing close 
Beneath derision’s sneer at holy things, 
A friendly hand I’d stretch across the gulf 
And know the thrill which world-wide kinship 
brings. 


And I can know! Come, Son of man, divine, 
Flood all my soul with sympathy benign, 
Until my very life is love impearled, 
And pulses with the heart-throbs of the world. 
BELLE CASE HARRINGTON, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


IN NEED OF ASSISTANCE 

M. Gerome Perinet, Secretary of the Geneva, 
Switzerland, Society for the Protection of 
Animals, and an honorary member of 
our American Humane Education Society, 
has undertaken to start the Band of Mercy 
movement in the schools of his own country, 
and, from Switzerland as a base, to work out 
into the schools of Europe. The task is a 
great one. The need is pressing. He finds 
none too much sympathy, as might be ex- 
pected. We gladly call attention to his splen- 
did undertaking and ask on his behalf any 
assistance that readers of our paper who are 
familiar with the situation in Europe might be 
able to give him. It takes money to do this 
work. His address is 34 Chemin des Clues, 
Geneva, Switzerland. F. H.R. 


‘ HOME BANDS OF MERCY 

Miss Sarah R. Bowman has begun organiz- 
ing Bands of Mercy by gathering the children 
of West Chester, Pennsylvania, into her home. 
The first Band is composed of children from 
several different schools, while the second one 
comprises boys and girls from the large colored 
public school. The meetings of both are held 
at Miss Bowman’s residence. The parents of 
the children are greatly appreciating these 
efforts in behalf of humane education. Would 
that more of our homes, with their beneficent 
influences, were open to the children for similar 
effective organizations for good! 


= In the Editor’s Library : 


\ 


ONLY A DOG, Maria Bruce Lyman. 

A score or more of entertaining short stories, all 
about pet dogs which endeared themselves to the 
author by their affection and rare intelligence, are 
cleverly told in this book. Readers of the stories, 
Secret of Strength,’ ‘‘Work and Wages,” and 
“The Snow Family,” also by this writer, should 
welcome ‘‘Only a Dog” as the best that has yet 
come from her active pen. 

The incidents and experiences in the lives of 
these numerous dog-friends are not unreal, perhaps 
not unusual. One does not need to be told that 
they are true. Each might be paralleled within the 
knowledge of many of us. A loving and accurate 
observer, a student of pet-dog character relates the 
common life of favorite dogs as it came under her 
view in town and country. Many useful lessons are 
ingeniously interwoven with these interesting tales 
in which our obligations to our dog-pets are made 
clearer. 

The book is attractively bdund in cloth and con- 
tains several illustrations. 

191 pp. 35 cents. American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, Boston. 
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LITTLE BROTHERS 

‘We are the Little Brothers, homeless in cold and 
heat, 

Four-footed little beggars, roaming the city street. 

Snatching a bone from the gutter, creeping through 
alleys drear; 

Stoned and sworn at and beaten, our hearts con- 
sumed with fear. 


“Are your hearts too hard to listen to a starving 
kitten’s cries, 

Or too gay for the patient pleading in a dog’s be- 
seeching eyes? 

Behold us, your Little Brothers; starving, beaten, 
oppressed ; 

Stretch out a hand to help us, that we may have 
food and rest.” 


THE ISLAND’S WILD CAT 


T was right up here on one of these islands 
in the St. Lawrence that a family came one 
summer from New York to spend a few 
months, bringing along with them several 

dogs and pet cats. 

They left the island early in September, and 
when the house was closed up the place was 
entirely deserted. I passed the island late 
one afternoon, and decided to land for a few 
moments. 

The sides of the island were bluff and rocky, 
and I scrambled up with some difficulty. 
When I reached the summit I heard the deep 
baying of my hound. I whistled, and in re- 
sponse to it he came tearing toward me from 
the thicket. 

But what a sight he presented! Riding on 
his back and tearing mercilessly at his neck 
and head was the strangest looking creature I 
eversaw. It was so gaunt that it looked more 
like a starved wolf than a cat. 

No wonder the hound was frightened. The 
half-starved:cat was fighting fiercely, and ac- 
tually enjoying the taste of fresh blood which 
its claws drew from the hound’s warm body. 
The creature had been a pet house cat the 
summer before, but its lonely, desperate life 
on the island had made it fiercer and wilder 
than its primitive ancestors. 

I examined the island hastily, and found 
that the cat had taken possession of an old 
dog-kennel for its lonely home. There it had 
gathered the few bones left behind and gnawed 
them half up. A few birds had apparently 
been caught and eaten, and the bones of a 
squirrel and several rats were also scattered 
around. The bark of the trees was nibbled 
as if the poor thing had in desperation tried to 
satisfy its hunger with green things. 

It had broken through the shutters of one 


GENTLE, CUNNING AND BRIGHT-EYED 


window and entered the closed house, but 
there was nothing to eat in there. An old fur 
blanket that had been left behind was chewed 
half up, and an old shoe was also nibbled and 
chewed. The marks of the cat’s teeth were 
on nearly everything which promised a mite 
of nutriment. 

The cat’s tracks were found in the snow and 
on the ice to thevery edge of the frozen surface. 
It had contemplated escaping on the ice, but 
the channel was too swift and deep for it. 

I tried to make friends with the creature, 
calling it by pet names, and trying to coax it 
toward me. Wherever I went the baleful eyes 
watched me, but always at a safe distance. 

I had only a single biscuit with me, but I 
threw this to the starving animal. It would 
not approach near enough to touch it, but 
when I moved away it leaped for the biscuit 
and swallowed it at one gulp. 

The next day I returned to the island with 
an ample supply of fresh milk, bread, and 
meat, These I spread out on the snow and 
called ‘Kitty! kitty!” in my most alluring 
voice. But the cat wouldn’t come a step 
nearer. It backed away and disappeared in 
the thicket. I hunted around for it, but 
couldn’t find it anywhere on the island. Iwas 
disappointed, and finally returned to my boat. 

Imagine my surprise when I reached the 
place where I had landed to see the cat perched 
in the stern of the canoe. It glared at me, and 
when I attempted to step in the craft it spit 
and hissed in a threatening manner. It had 
taken possession of the boat, and had no in- 
tention of leaving it. 

Again I tried to make friends with it, throw- 
ing bits of meat toward it, but these it ignored, 
still facing me and hissing. Finally I tipped 
the canoe suddenly and nearly dropped the 
creature in the icy water. It touched the 
water with its tail, and then with a snarl and 
hiss leaped toward me. I ducked just in 
time. It went over my head, but before it 
landed on the rocks it gave me such a dig with 
one of its claws that the blood spurted out in 
a tiny stream. 

Such a reception wasn’t encouraging, and I 
felt a little squeamish about returning the next 
day. But I did, and took more food. This 
time I placed the food on the rocks and pushed 
off. At a safe distance I could see the cat 
come out of the underbrush and crawl up to 
the food. What a ravenous appetite it had! 
It bolted the pieces of meat and bread and 
lapped up the milk with marvelous rapidity. 
It licked its chops and smelled around for 
more. Its appetite seemed insatiable. 


For three days I made regular trips to the 


Courtesy of Pillar of Fire 


island to feed pussy. By the third day the cat 
was tame enough to eat the food in my pres- 
ence, although I had to stay at a safe distance. 
Then gradually by degrees it permitted me 
to approach closer. A sudden spit and hiss 
always informed me how far I could come. 

A cold wave came up one night and froze 
the river so quickly that the channel was 
closed. When I finally dared to venture out 
on the ice I made straight for pussy’s island. 

When I reached it I heard dismal howling 
and barking. I hurried up the rocks, and 
found the cat treed with four dogs howling 
anxiously at the foot of the tree. 

I had to use a good deal of violent persuasion 
to drive the dogs away. They were loath to 
leave the island with pussy on it. . 

I tried to coax the cat down from the tree 
with food, but only succeeded after two hours 
of patient endeavor. Then I was surprised 
and not a little frightened when it suddenly 
dropped down on my shoulders. I expected 
to feel its claws in my head and neck, but in- 
stead it snatched the meat from my hand and 
swallowed it. I fed it all I had. I was won- 
dering what next to do, with the cat on my 
shoulder, when a gentle purring noise startled 
me. It was soft and low at first, and then 
louder and more rhythmic. I felt the furry 
head pressed against my cheek in a rub that 
made me happier than if I had found a small 
fortune. 

I had won the cat’s trust and affection, and 
she was now showing it unmistakably. I put 
up a hand and rubbed the purring head. It 
licked the hand and then permitted me to 
hold it on my shoulder as I walked away. 

Pussy and I scrambled down the rocks to 
the ice. I must have talked and crooned to 
pussy all the way home, for I was fearful all 
the time it would get frightened and leave me.. 
When I got it home I made a comfortable bed 
for it in the kitchen, and there it sleeps every 
night. I don’t think I’d part with that cat 
for any amount of money, and I know pussy 
is satisfied with me. 

It’s a pretty, sleek, fat cat today, and the 
most affectionate pet you ever saw, but when 
I think of my first sight of it on that deserted 
island I feel very much like saying some hard 
things about the people who left it on the 
island without any thought of what might 
happen to it. 

GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 
in The Epworth Herald. 


Always keep your dogs and cats nights where 
they will not disturb the me of your neigh- 
bors and so come in danger of being poisoned. 
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By WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D. of Boston University, in The Independent 


ONE OF GOD'S CHARADES 


NHIS morning I witnessed a deed that ought to be 
} recorded and rewarded. 

I had been enjoying an all too rare treat, a morning 
gallop with Kitty—kindest of little beasts man ever 
bestrode. I had left her at the stable, and was walk- 
ing home along Broadway, when, at the crossing, I 
came upon a knot of twenty or more men, boys, 
policemen, and standing teams. A sewer main had 
lately been laid across the street and the hind wheel of an over- 
loaded truck wagon had found in the new pavement a soft place close 
by the track of the tram, and had sunken so deeply that the horse, 
great noble-looking fellow as he was, could not have drawn it out 
had he been multiplied by four. 

Drivers, policemen and volunteers had been at work with great 
timber levers and planks and blocking, to pry up the sunken wheel; 
but the most they had accomplished was to get the end of a scantling 
nearly under the wheel in such wise that if it could be rolled forward 
at all, the scantling would make an inclined plane up which the wheel 
could climb until it should reach the pavement level. 

With everything in readiness, and all the ‘“‘pries’” at work, the men 
made a final appeal to the strong and spirited bay to pull once more. 
Once and again he responded generously, but without effect. Then 
he desisted and continued to desist, saying good naturedly, but as 
plainly as ever horse could, that it was useless and inhuman to put one 
horse, however strong, to do the work of four. 

It was now nearly time for the electric to come whizzing down the 
obstructed track. Something must be done at once. ‘‘There is no 
help for it,’’ said the boss of the trucking teams—‘‘there is no help for 
it; we shall have to bring on Old Whitey.” So the well-groomed bay 
was led out of his shafts and Old Whitey taken from another loaded 
wagon. She had by no means the spirited look of the bay. Her arch- 
ing neck had long since sunken to the general level of her dorsal sky- 
line. Her great ears seemed incapable of motion, and her face was 
pathetically heavy and sad. Each several hair lay just where the 
drying from unnumbered sweats had left it, and no two seemed to 
lie together. 

Her gaunt hulk was soon backed into the heavy truck shafts, and the 
trace chains made fast to the whiffletree—at first a little too short, then 
lengthened a bit to give her sea room. There was no savage jerk upon 
the bits, no brandish of whip, no blow, no angry yell, nothing but a 
giving of free rein, and the projection of—what shall I callit? I have 
heard all sorts of sounds addressed to equine ears by men of many 
tongues and languages, but this I never heard before. It had for a 
basis the kiss-like sound so commonly used by American horsemen, 
yet some way it was peculiarly vocalized with an indescribable gutteral 
explosion that was amazingly penetrating and human. It was at once 
coaxing, commanding, trustful, strenuous, kindly, authoritative, des- 
perate, and I know not what else. 

Old Whitey at once lifted her heavy ears, and as another and an- 
other of these insistent kisses were thrown at her, she suddenly took 
on the aspect of a new embodiment of life. She tested her tackle 
carefully, she felt the ground over with her feet, to find if there were 
the slightest points of vantage, she ascertained the central line of dead- 
weight draft, and swinging herself one point off it to the left, gave 
a ge generous one-horse power tug at the immovable mass. 

nN vain. 

Then swinging round two points to the right, she gave another, 
surely a two-horse power lift at the terrible load. 

Immovable it remained. 

Another coaxing, confident, kindly, anxious kiss thrilled through 
her excited brain—another. 

She now fully took in the situation. It was an emergency. She 
knew what an emergency meant. She had been called on before. She 
knew she was counted on. She was this man’s only present hope. 
Swinging once more a trifle on the great kingbolt and drawing a deep, 
deep breath, she suddenly bowed her sinewy neck and bony frame, 
and with a lunge that would have launched a world had creation been 
her business, she dashed with straining strides across the twenty feet 
of treacherous pavement, and trembling in every fibre of her being, 
landed her inhuman load upon the solid street. 

Well might the crowd stand breathless, as it did. Such perfect in- 
telligence as to every ounce of help she could extort from the lay of 
the street, and from the leverage of the kingbolt—I fear also perfect 
intelligence as to the cruelty of the imposition. Such desperate power 
‘of will; such willingness to will desperately; and all, not to escape the 
task; all merely to serve and please her master in his hour of need. I 
could not stop to pat her infinitely pathetic face, nor even to see if 
her driver gave her unkempt forelock one little approving pull. The 
tears were rolling down my cheeks and I had to hasten away. 

Old Whitey had been counted on, and Old Whitey had met all 
expectations. 

Postscript —The foregoing illustrates so many things in human 
life, and is so capable of yielding a moral that I fear some readers will 
be tempted to take it for a parable merely. To any such I wish to 
say that I have reported the incident exactly as I saw it on the open 
streets. It is not a parable, but I strongly suspect it gives us an acted 
charade whose divine significance men should try harder to guess. 


By MILLER PURVIS in American Cultivator 


THE USEFUL TURKEY 


HE turkey is the only specimen of the native fauna 
of America, which has ever been reduced to domes- 
tication. The deer, the antelope, the lordly bison and 
the many birds which are used for food have all 
remained untamed, or have disappeared from the face 
of the earth, with the exception of the turkey. 

Just when or how this bird was reduced to sub- 
jection to man is now unknown. Even in name it 
is credited to an Asiatic country. The name probably came through 
the way the bird was introduced into England. It is supposed 
to have come by way of Spain, and was called a Turkish bird 
because of a notion that it was introduced into Spain by the Moors, 
who, in the common language of England at that time, were called 

Turks. From Turkish fowl to Turkey as a specific name was not a 

long step, and, instead of bearing a name indicative of its origin, 

this noble bird to this day carries the name of a half-civilized 

Asiatic country. 

The original wild turkey from which our domestic breeds have de- 
scended was a noble bird, strong of leg and wing, ranging the forests 
to large flocks and attaining great weights. The Bronze turkey of 
today retains the characteristics of the wild bird most completely. 

Since this bird was subjugated and subdued to the use of, man it 
has broken into several varieties: Bronze, Narragansett, White, Buff, 
Black, Slate. Of these the Bronze and the White far outnumber all 
others combined. 


BRONZE TURKEY GOBBLER 


The adult Bronze turkey male weighs thirty-six pounds and the 
adult female twenty pounds. This is the most popular variety we 
have and grows more popular as time passes. Of all our domestic 
fowls the Bronze turkey is the most beautiful, as far as the color of the 
plumage is concerned. Good specimens have a bronze lustre on the 
plumage of the males in breast and neck and upper part of the back 
which resembles highly-burnished copper with greenish and golden 
reflections. 

The female is not so brightly colored, her predominating colors 
being black and dull white. This variety is very hardy and has con- 
siderable wild blood of recent crossings in it, making it the. nearest 
akin to the regular wild bird of any of the varieties. 

The Narragansett turkey is not quite as large as the Bronze, and is 
black and grayish white in color, making it a much lighter-colored 
bird. 

Turkeys are more creatures of habit than any other of our feathered 
fowl; yet, while they will roam over the prairie during the day in 
search of food, they will always come home at night if one will make 
a practice of feeding them however lightly. We have never been 
troubled by their staying away at night, for as soon as they return, 
about sunset, we immediately take a dish of grain and they follow 
us straight into their house, knowing they will receive a small ration 
of food. 
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ECHOES OF FOREIGN WORK 
Heard in Addresses of Delegates to Interna- 
tional Humane Conference 

Few people will ever know with how much 
devotion and with what heroic sacrifice Mrs. 
Jeannette Ryder, of Havana, has given herself, 
soul and body, to the humane cause in Cuba. 
The influence of her Band of Mercy is felt 
throughout the whole island. 

SENORA SUAREZ, Havana. 


We plead earnestly for the cooperation of 
all the societies here represented in our efforts 
to suppress bull-fighting and all other cruel 
sports in Mexico. In making this plea I am 
but following in the footsteps of my honored 
father who during all his presidency stood un- 
flinchingly the foe of such barbarous amuse- 
ments. SENOR BENITO JUAREZ, 

Mexico City. 

Our greatest difficulty in the prosecution of 
our work is the general indifference of our 
people to the cause of humanity. Our great- 
est need is humane education. Whence shall 
we receive help in this direction if not from 
this noble republic that has proved itself in so 
many other ways our friend? 

DR. MANUEL RUIZ CASABO, Havana. 


The call of Holland to this conference is in 
behalf of the birds whose lives are sacrificed 
so wantonly to minister to the slaves of 
fashion. Why should not our governments 
interest themselves to preserve these creatures 
upon whose services to mankind so much 


depends? 
LOUIS I. DUBOURCQ, 
Representing Amsterdam. 


Government Aids in South Africa 


The Pietermaritzburg (South Africa) So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
acknowledges a Government grant of £100 
yearly for the use of the Society in its work. 
The Society gives special attention to the 
conditions prevailing in the shipment of live 
stock, including poultry. Europeans, natives, 
and Indians make up the population with 
whom the Society has to deal. Fines are 
generally imposed upon offenders, but efforts 
are made to educate drivers and owners of 
stock through cautions and warnings. 

J. M. FORRESTER, Maritzburg. 


Japanese Horses Greatly Improved 


Kobe (Japan) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals last year dealt with up- 
wards of 700 cases of cruelty besides instruct- 
ing 141 coolies in the proper care of animals in 
their charge. There has been a great im- 
provement in the treatment and condition of 
horses in and about Kobe since the Society 
has been at work. The Salvation Army has 
been helpful to the Society by distributing 
literature in the Japanese language, and the 
Christian missionaries have made the instruc- 
tion of children in works of mercy to dumb 
animals a part of their schooling. The So- 
ciety has a membership of 219. 

GOVERNOR HALTORI, Kobe. 


Austrians Begin in Primary Schools 


The National S. P. C. A. of Budapest has 
transferred the chief weight of its activities 
into the primary schools, where the sensitive 
hearts of the children may be approached, 
and a kind-hearted and humane generation 
formed of them. Two hundred thousand 
children have taken the vow of the Children’s 
National League for the Protection of Birds, 
and a holiday known as ‘‘The Birds and Arbor 
Day” is annually celebrated in the public 
schools. The Society publishes a monthly 
journal, maintains an animal asylum, bestows 
cash rewards to policemen and other persons 
who distinguish themselves in the protection 
of animals, and assists in the formation of 
societies in the province. 

ISIDOR MADAY de MAROS, Budapest. 


National Association in Germany 

In Germany about 400 societies are engaged 
in general work for protection of animals. 
Two hundred of these have joined the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Animals in Ger- 
many. The principal object of the Associa- 
tion, which has existed for 29 years, is to 
cause the enactment of laws to protect ani- 
mals from persecution and cruelty. 

The catching of birds in traps is prohibited; 
so is the buying and selling of native birds of 
Europe from March 1 to October 1. Ordi- 
nances have been enacted requiring the trans- 
portation of cattle and animals to be done 
with as .little hardship as possible for the 
animals. In slaughtering, except by the 
Jews in their official rites, the animals must 
be stunned before being killed, and any animal 
used in experiment must be made permanently 
unconscious. 

The activities of the local societies are 
largely in the punishment of cruelty, watching 
wagons to see that they are not too heavily 
loaded, inspecting the highways, supervising 
the dog wagons, and attending to the winter 
feeding of birds and providing safe nesting 
places for them. Instruction is given in the 
schools and literature is distributed to awaken 
the interest of children in kindness to animals. 

HERR OTTO HARTMANN, Cologne. 


NATURE’S LESSONS 

Let us be much with nature; not as they 
That labor without seeing, that employ 
Her unloved forces, blindly, without joy; 
Nor those whose hands and crude delights obey 
The old brute passion to hunt down and slay; 
But rather as children of one common birth, 
Discerning in each natural fruit of earth 
Kinship and bond with this diviner clay. 
Let us be with her wholly at all hours, 
With the fond lover’s zest who is content 
If his ear hears, and if his eye but sees; 
So shall we grow like her in mold and bent, 
Our bodies stately as the blessed trees, 
Our thoughts as sweet and sumptuous as her 

flowers. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN 
in Century Path. 


“I know you are doing a good work and 
only regret that your paper does not reach 
every farm home in the great United States,” 
writes the editor of the household department 
of a prominent farm journal in the Middle 
West, in a letter of appreciation of Our Dumb 
Animals. 


Courtesy of Country Life in America 


OUR BROTHER OF THE QUILLS 


DISCUSSED AT WASHINGTON 
Subjects Presented at International Conference 
by American Humanitarians 

Boston had eight representatives at the 
convention. Mrs. Huntington Smith pre- 
sented an effective argument for the need of 
properly conducted shelters for animals, illus- 
trated by the work of the Animal Rescue 
League. Mr. Merwin discussed the value of 
work-horse parades, and explained the humane 
harness which was exhibited by Mr. W. D. 
Quimby of Boston. 
A notable paper by Captain Healey of the 
mounted police squad, Chicago, dealt with 
city traffic rules and regulations with refer- 
ence to cruelty to animals. Another prac- 
tical subject, the excessive exploitation of 
rabies, was so thoroughly covered by Mrs. 
Caroline Earle White of Philadelphia that it 
brought out a discussion showing a consensus 
of opinion that the mad-dog scares in this 
country have been greatly overworked. 
The subject of humane education was pretty 
thoroughly covered in allitsaspects. Its need 
in church and school was admirably set forth 
by Mrs. Lovell of Philadelphia, while Secre- 
tary Murray of the Nova Scotia Society told 
of the methods for educating humane workers 
and urged the need for training-schools. The 
advantages of courses of humane lectures for 
the instruction of teamsters, as seen in the 
experience of the Illinois Humane Society, 
were shown by ex-President Shortall. 


Every one of our anti-cruelty societies needs 
increased funds to realize a reasonable success. 
Trust funds may seem to be large, but they 
yield too little for a great work. Our societies 
need endowments, and such funds are not 
withdrawn from the country’s active capital. 
These humanitarian charities, old and familiar, 
boldly challenge a benevolent world to say 
who could have done more or better. 

WILLIAM DeLOSS LOVE, Hartford. 


In few things has the West shown a more 
worthy progress than in the decrease of 
cruelty. The State Humane Association of 
California, a federation of twenty-eight anti- 
cruelty societies, and others interested in 
humane work, organized in September, 1908, 
is a power for good that is being felt from the 
extreme north to the extreme south of Cali- 
fornia. I can see in this united action a force 
that will be irresistible in securing beneficial 
results, and eliminate all that is vicious. 


JOHN PARTRIDGE, San Francisco. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
the dumb beasts and toward each human brother; to teach the 


To awaken in the heart of every child the impulse of kindness toward all that lives—toward 


evil of war and violence, the beauty of mercy and of love. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


New Bands of Mercy 


With Names of Presidents 


77688 


77693 


77694 


77695 


77721 


No. Scituate, R. I. 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Martha W. Wood 
Richmond, R. 1. 
Helping Hand 
Edith E. Eaton 
Foster, R. 1. 
Golden Rule 

Sarah E. Olney 
No. Scituate, R. 1. 
Golden Rule 
Bertha E. Duston 
So. Scituate, R. I. 
Loyal Protectors 
Eugenia G. Duston 
Scituate, R. I. 
Faithful Workers 
Phillip Shippee 
Warren, R. 1. 

High School ° 

Mr. Clair G. Persons 
Barrington, R. I. 
High School 
William F. Miner 
Providence, R 1. 
Grove St. School 
Sunshine Band 
Margaret M. Colton 
Sunshine Band 
Margaret A. McGrath 
Willing Workers 
Allen A. McGuirk 
Willing Workers 

F. Maybelle Aslin 
Good Samaritan 
Jennie F. McKenna 
Thoughtful 

G. L. Huntington 
Potter Ave. School 
Willing Workers 
Div. 1 

M. C. Lee 

Div. 2 

M. E. Blessing 

Div. 3 

M. C. Beckwith 
Div. 4 

A. E. Schwab 

Div. 5 

B. E. Brown 

Div. 6 

M. A. Harris 

Div. 7 

E. A. Allen 

Div. 8 

Mrs. J. Barton 
Div. 9 

A. Blinkhorn 
Calhoun Ave. School 
Golden Rule 


Div. 1 

Orianna E. Nichols 
Div. 2 

Agnes M. Dillon 
Div. 3 

Esther W. Tripp 
Div. 4 

Mary F. Curren 
Div. 5 

Bertha G. Salisbury 
Div. 6 


Elizabeth Goodwin 
Somerset St. School 
Kind Helpers 

Div. 1 

Ida M. Budlong 
Div. 2 

Winnifred A. Dailey 
Div. 3 

Carrie J. Crowell 
Div. 4 

Theresa M. Murphy 
Bellevue Ave. School 
Kind Helpers 

Div. 1 

Amelia E. Berg 


Div. 2 

Luella B. Snow 
Div. 3 

Annie I. McManus 
Div. 4 


A. Gertrude Maynard 
Thurber Ave. School 
Kind Helpers 

Helen Tracy 

Willing Workers 
Annie E. Walker 
Bath, Maine 

Central Church S. S. 
James Dunton 
South Portland, Me. 
Reindeer 

Donald Brimerombe 
Water Lily 

Andrew Bartlett 
Washington 

Charles Taylor 
Lisbon Falls, Me. 
Buttercup 

Harold Williams 
Longfellow 

Dewey Smith 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Winslow Memorial 
Edith Scheaffer 
Grafton, Mass. 

The Grafton 

Rev. S. A. Harlow 
Madison, Wis. 

Doty School 

Div. 1 

Eva Kronquist 

Div. 2 

John Haley 

Brayton School 
Raymond Keolm 
Boston, Mass. 

Wells School, Room 2 
Helen C. Schmidt 
Everett School, Room 12 
Caroline S. Winslow 
Providence, R. 1. 
Merino Ave. School 
Kind Helpers 

Div. 1 

Mary E. McCormick 
Div. 2 

Eleanor G. Blair 
Div. 3 

Caroline J. Rothemich 
Div. 4 

R. Ella Moore 
Elmwood Ave. School 
Earnest Happy Workers 
Div. 1 

Eliza J. Hopkins 
Div. 2 

Amelia S. Cory 

Div. 3 

Maria F. Dunham 
Div. 4 

Margaret Gray 

Div. 5 

Emma W. Pierce 
Div. 6 

Minnie S. Woodward 
Camp St. School 
Kind Thoughts 

Div. 1 

Emma L. Dunham 
Div. 2 

Mary A. Farrell 

Div. 3 

Mary E. Tempest 
Div. 4 

Anna W. Capron 
Hospital St. School 
James P. Eddy 

Div. 1 


Annie E. McCloy 


Div. 2 
May L. Young 


77789 


77790 


Div. 3 

Leolina N. Mowry 
Slater Ave. School 
Faithful Protectors 
Div. 1 

Katharine M. Hurley 
Div. 2 

Josephine Bishop 
Div. 3 

Abbie A. Hathaway 
Smith Street School 
The Defenders 
Margaret H. Brennan 
Earnest Happy Workers 
Mabel A. Bragg 
Kind Friends 

Lizzie I. Fisher 
Little Sunbeams 
Mabel E. Williams 
Willing Workers 
Johanna L. Clifford 


5 Little Workers 


Genevieve B. Wallace 
Little Helpers 
Frances R. Kern 
Graham St. School 
Kind Little Helpers 
Div. 1 

Annie L. Murmegle 
Div. 2 

Annie F. Cooney 
Div. 3 

Elizabeth Maloney 
Div. 4 

Marguerite Tully 
Althea St. School 
Be Kind to All 
Div. 1 

Annie C. Kenyon 
Div. 2 

Esther Lundin 

Div. 3 

Nellie V. Perry 
Div. 4 

Minnie E. Knight 
Harrison St. School 
Helpers of the Helpless 
Div. 1 

Katharine E. Taft 
Div. 2 

Annie E. Hauley 
Div. 3 

Sarah T. Bartley 
Pallas St. School 
Helpers of the Helpless 
Div. 1 

S. Ida Phillip: 

Div. 2 ° 
Maude E. Armstrong 
Meeting St. School 
Young America 
Div. 1 

E. I. Gage 

Div. 2 

A. L. Stimpson 
Fresh Air School 


2 Youthful Helpers 


Marie E. Powers 

Orms St. Special School 
I'll Try 

Clara F. Perry 

Smith’s Hill Special School 
Kind Helpers 

Fannie B. Wilbur 
California Ave. School 


5 Hard Workers 


May L. Watson 
Hard Workers 
Belle M. Rich 
Hard Workers 
Helen M. White 
Sunshine 
Adelaide A. Wheeler 
Berlin St. School 
Kind Helpers 
Div. 1 

Mary A. Hauley 
Div. 2 

Edith Puffer 


77791 


77792 


77808 


77809 


77810 


Div. 3 

Minnie M. Kelley 
Warren, R. I. 

Kind Helpers 

Helen G. Bailey 
Child St. School 
Willing Workers 

Div. 1 

Katharine E. O’Brien 
Div. 2 

Alice M. Welch 

Div. 3 

Anna L. Hughes 

Div. 4 

Rosetta H. Bergerson 
Div. 5 

Antonia F Valcourt 
Vernon St. School 


Will Try 

Div. 1 

Ada C. Hull 
Div. 2 

Emily F. Tobin 
Foster, R 1. 


Protectors of the Helpless 
Bertha A. Bryant 

Loyal Protectors 

Stephen A. Douglas 
Harmony, R. I. 


2 Helpers of the Helpless 


Mammie E. Cole 
Pascoag, R. I. 
Pascoag Grammar School 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Div. 1 

Catherine E. Hanley 
Div. 2 

Alice S. Hayden 
Div. 3 

Julia C. Walker 
Div. 4 

Bessie M. Batcheler 
Div. 5 

Rosella Fee 
Bridgeton, R. 1. 
Bridgeton School 
Kind Helpers 

Mary E. Callahan 
Kind Helpers 

Alice V. Regan 
Pascoag, R. I. 
Humane Society 

J. C. Sweeney 
Sayles Ave. School 
Helping Hand 

Div. 1 

Belle L. Presbrey 
Div. 2 

Mary A. Black 

Div. 3 

Abby G. Flemming 
Div. 4 

Sarah P. Renshaw 
Washington, D. C. 
Corcoran School 


No. 1 

Ray Gerton 
No. 2 

Walter O’Brien 
No. 3 

Caroll Rector 
No. 4 
Benjamin Imlay 
No. 5 

Samuel Daniels 
No. 6 

Robert Daniels 
No. 7 

Austin Sullivan 
No. 8 

John Quigley 
No. 9 

Frank Thompson 
No. 10 
Richard Hart 
No. 11 


Lillian Sullivan 


Curtis School 


77826 No. 1 

Matthew Keorner 
77827 No. 2 

George Nordlinger 
77828 No. 3 

London Phillips 
77829 No. 4 

Edwin Paul 
77830 No. 5 

James Keliher 
77831 No. 6 

Annie Corcoran 
77832 No. 7 

Milton Hall 
77833 No.8 

Walter Nordlinger 
77834 No. 9 

Swart Creel 
77835 No. 10 

Alvin Goldin 
Hyde School 
77836 No. 1 

Irving T. Horn 
77837 No. 2 

Davis Parlett 
77838 No. 3 

Gustave May 
77839 No. 4 

R. S. Shreve 
77840 No. 5 

James Gross 
77841 No. 6 

Paul Porter 
77842 No.7 

Thelma McElhone 
77843 No. 8 

Wilbur T. Postell 

Fillmore School 
77844 No.1 

H. Weaver 
77845 No. 2 

Stanley Shepard 
77846 No. 3 

Velmont Fabre 
77847 No. 4 

Edward H. Booth 
77848 No. 5 

Carl Harmon 
77849 No. 6 

Dorothy O'Neil 
77850 No. 7 

Saffell Hall 
77851 No. 8 

Jerome Seaton 

Toner School 
77852 No. 1 

Edward Saunders 
77853 No. 2 

Thomas Carrol 
77854 No. 3 


S. Oberndoerfer 
77855 No. 4 
Edward Wrenn 


77856 No. 5 

Earl Money 
77857 No. 6 

Archie Fletcher 
77858 No. 7 

Theresa Quigley 
77859 No. 8 

Sam. Johnson 
77860 No. 9 

Clifton Haislup 

Tenley School 
77861 No.1 

Naomi Osmond 
77862 No. 2 

Harold Hawkin 
77863 No. 3 

S. V. Lacey 
77864 No. 4 

S. T. Hart 
77865 No. 5 

Salbra Harry 
77866 No. 6 

Charles Voigt 
77867 No.7 


Emily Barrich 
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Our 


Dumb Animals 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.” 


M. S. P. C._A. on our badges means “Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We are glad to report this month two 
hundred a eight new branches of our Par- 
ent Band of Mercy, making a total of seventy- 
eight thousand, one hundred and seventy- 
nine, with probably over two million members. 

We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of ‘‘How to Form Bands of 
Mercy’”’ and other publications; also without 
cost, to every person who forms a Band of 
Mercy, obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both to the pledge, and 
sends us the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post office address (town and 
state) of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one 


ear. 
9 2. Annual Report of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society and Massachusetts S. P. C. A. i 

3. Mr. Angell’s ‘‘Address to the Boston Public 
Schools,”” ‘“‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 
and ‘‘Relations of Animals That Can Speak to Those 
That are Dumb.” 

4. “Does it Pay?’’—an account of one Band of 
Mercy. 

5. Copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

6. The ‘‘Humane Manual,” and ‘Exercises for Teach- 
ers and Pupils,’’ used on Humane Day in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. re 

7. Fifteen ‘‘Humane Education Leafiets,”’ containing 
pictures and selected stories and poems. 

8. For the president, an imitation gold badge. 


The head officers of juvenile temperance organizations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be 
presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl, fourteen years old, can form 
a Band without cost, and receive what we offer above. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings 

1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
pledge together. (See ‘‘Melodies.’’) 

2.—Remarks by President and reading of report of 
last meeting by Secretary. . 

3.—Readings, ‘‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
*“‘Memory Gems,”’ and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn 

5.—A brief address. embers ma 
they have done to make human an 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


then tell what 
dumb creatures 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES 


They are very handsome—a white star on a blue 
ground, with gilt letters and border. We sell the large 
size for two cents each and the small size for one cent 
each, postpaid, in quantities of five or more. 

See last page for prices of other Band of Mercy 
supplies, or send for free illustrated catalogue. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
LISTENING TO THE BIRDS 


Most of the cities are now so full of 
English sparrows that little can be heard 
in the way of bird songs but the mon- 
otonous chatter of those quarrelsome 
scavengers. In the country there are still 
to be heard the real old-fashioned morning 
concerts of the sweet-singing native birds. 
Tommy has her own original way of 
attending these concerts. She says that 
they always sound best from up in a tree. 
Most of the birds even if they naturally 
feed on the ground like to sit up pretty 
high to sing and Tommy says that the 
songs sound much better where they are 
coming from all around instead of from 
overhead. You seem to be right amongst 
them and furthermore it is a fact that 
the birds do not seem to be so much afraid 
of a person in a tree as they are on the 
ground. When Tommy sits still up on 
her favorite branch some of the little 
orchestra frequently come and sing close 
by. Pine warblers and tufted tits—little 
birds that habitually feed in families—have 
been scrambling and singing all around her 
time and time again this summer. This 
winter we are going to prepare a regular 
feeding place for them up here with bones 
and other things that they like. We 
figure on having ‘high jinks’” with the 
birds up in this pine tree. 

PROF. W. J. HOXIE, 

Savannah, Ga. 


BAND OF 600 MEMBERS 
Franklin Mine, Mich., October 6, 1910. 

Dear Sir:—Our Band, Greathearts, estab- 
lished twenty-five years ago last September, 
now has about six hundred members who 
seem to take a delight in it and are proud to 
belong to the organization. We havea meet- 
ing once a month and a pleasing time. Ours 
is the five thousand and seventy-fifth band, 
and we hope that all the others have the suc- 

cess and enjoyment that we have. 

Yours truly, 
ETHEL M. BEATTY, 

Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary. 


CARE OF PETS IN WINTER 

Sweet summer-time with all its joys and 
sorrows, its pleasures and pains, has flown 
away, and even autumn with its beautiful 
Indian summer days, its wealth of gold and 
crimson leaves, and its abundant harvest of 
fruits and vegetables is almost gone, and old 
Winter, cold and white, is coming with icy 
feet with all his sports and his sadness. 

We have had gay times this year in many 
ways, we have played out doors with our pets, 
and have suffered little, if any, from the cold. 
But now as the cold winter days come on, and 
we are safely housed from the cold, protected 
by warm clothes from the fierce winds and 
icy blasts, and warmed by the bright fire,— 
while we are so warm and comfortable, will 
we forget others of God’s cteatures who are 
not privileged to enjoy such pleasures, will we 
leave them to suffer and starve and freeze? 
Let us remember that ‘‘not a sparrow”’ falls 
to the ground without our heavenly Father’s 
notice. If your heavenly Father does not for- 
get even a little sparrow, is there not room 
for each of us to be more thoughtful? 

How many of our little readers have a 
canary bird? Do you give this little prisoner 
good care? Does he have plenty of fresh 
water, good seed, fresh air,—not a draught ,— 
and other things that canary birds like? How 
would you like to be thus imprisoned in a 
cage, and expected to sing your sweetest 
songs for the benefit of those who neglect 
you?—Our Litile Friend. 


If there were no birds man could not live on the 
earth, and birds are decreasing in this country. 


NY 


For Our Dumb Animals 
WHAT I HEARD THEM SAY 
The dog and cat were sitting on the hearth-rug by 
the fire, : 
And the pet canary’s cage was hanging near, 
And while I sat so quietly, they thought I was 
asleep, 
They said these things so loudly ‘I could hear. 
Said the cat ‘’Tis really shocking, how I am mauled 
around 
By the best brought-up of children in this town! 
The little folks who live here, have no feeling for 
their pets— 
Now, would you like to be carried, upside down?” 


“Your woes, my dearest Madam,” the dog politely 
said, 
‘“‘Are very sad, I answer, so are mine. 
My little master loves me,—at least he says he 
does— 
And then forgets to feed me, half the time. 

I run until I’m breathless, I try hard to do my best, 
(He always scolds and whips me, when I fail) 
But tell me, dearest Madam, pray how would it 

suit you 
To be sic’d, and then held backward by the tail?’ 


The canary, all this time, had sat with drooping 
head, 
“My friends,”’ she said, ‘‘My trouble is not nice, 
It is almost a shame to mention, in polite society, 
But you never in your lives, were plagued with 
lice! 
They never let me have some dust, or I could kill 
the pests, 
They let me get as dirty as can be, 
All my seed is gone, this long time, but some I do 
not like, 
And my water-cup’s a dreadful sight to see.” 


’ 


Just then, I sneezed, or coughed,—at least, they 
knew I was awake— 
And you'd not believe they’d ever said a word! 
But I pass along this story, which is true, you must 
admit, 
Of their troubles and vexations, which I heard. 
Now, little boys and girlies, there are pets within 
your home— 
A birdie, or a doggie, or a cat— 
Please remember what I’ve told you, of what I 
heard them say, 
When the cat, and dog, and birdie, had a chat. 
ETHELYN DYER, 
Guymon, Okla. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for September, 1910 
Fines and witness fees, $133.13. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS 


Mrs. Mary K. Bolles, $50; Mrs. William J. Rotch, $50; 
Miss Mary A. Case, $25; Thornton K. Lothrop, $25; Mrs, 
William M. Wood, $25; Miss Cora H. Clarke, $20, of 
which $10 for Angell Memorial Building; Edward C. 
Perkins, $15; Mrs. Caroline E. White, $15; Misses Chap- 
man, $3; Mrs. H. E. Thompson, $3; Kimball & Cary Co., 
$3; Homer Bliss, $3; William Cordes, $3; Miss Amy B. 
Tenney, for Angell Memorial Building, $3; Miss C. S. A. 
Washburn, $3; Mrs. Ruth H. Sessions, $3; Miss Mary 
Edwards, $2.50; J. McC. Thain, $1.20. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. George G. Lowell, Edward M. Brewer, Miss A. W. 
Morrill, “Cash,” C. H. Tappan, Mrs. W. W. Warren, Mrs. 
F. E. Bacon, Mrs. A. L. Williston. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Morgan Construction Co., J. C. Braman, Winthrop 
Smith, Mrs. A. M. Pickford, Miss G. L. Putnam, Charles 
B. Southard, Miss Eleanor G. May, Miss M. W. Simpkins, 
Miss Amelia H. Jones, Mittineague Paper Co., Mrs. 
Channing Clapp, Miss M. P. Sherwood, Mrs. E. S. Crocker, 
Geo. S. Homer, Miss Grace M. Miller, Mrs. A. T. White, 
W. W. Lee, Miss M. C. Burnham, Mrs. S. W. Carr, Mrs. 
M. W. Smith, Florence Mfg. Co., Mrs. Virginia Miller, 
Miss Anne M. Means, Miss M. DeC. Ward, Dr. H. P. 
Jaques, Mrs. H. P. Jaques, Francis Jaques, Miss Maria H. 
Wales, Miss H. R. Hudson, Edward S. Adams. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Miss Mary Corliss, Mrs. Hattie L. Chase, Mrs. Annie R. 
Boyce, Mrs. E. G. Southwick, Hon. W. G. Bassett, Hugh 
McConnell, A. C. Starr, Mrs. L. N. Clark, J. B. Cardinal, 
Mrs. H. M. Kimball, Mrs. O. C. Stearns, Mrs. H. W. 
Kidder, F. Henry Chadwick, Mrs. S. Arnold, M. C. Bailey, 
Mrs. J. C. Southard, Miss C. C. Moody, Miss E. W. Fair- 


man, J. H. Searle. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


J. E. Crone, ‘“‘Orange, N. J.,"" Mrs. M. Anna Wood, 
Mrs. G. W. Neal, S. W. Hathaway, Clarence French, 
Geo. M. Weed, Tileston Dorr, Peter Cassidy, Miss C. Y. 
Babbitt, Mrs. A. G. Chamberlain, H. H. Sprague, Mrs. 
Mary J. Perry, Dr. W. M. Knowlton, Mrs. W. M. Knowl- 
ton, Everett Boynton, R. A. Allyn, Mrs. Bertha T. Dupee, 
John Lummas, Mrs. C. G. Copeland, Miss Katharine S. 
Copeland, Eugene Doherty, Mrs. J. M. Farnum, Mrs. J. 
Crocker, Miss G. H. Averill, Miss M. B. Macdonald, I. J. 
Clark, M. D., Mrs. R. A. Fitch, Mrs. C. A. Fisher, H. E. 
Wardsworth, Wm. J. Keefe, Mrs. John Prince, Dr. Grace 
Stevens, Miss Annie F. Aiken, Herbert Bros., G. D. Bris- 
coll, Mrs. R. E. Edwards, Dr. O. O. Roberts, G. B. Cutt- 
ing, P. J. Donahue, Norwood Ice Co., Dr. B. James, Jr., 
Dr. John S. Hitchcock, Dr. J. M. Maloney, Mrs. G. K. 
Geiger, Rev. J. M. Crue, Porter W. Bacon, Mrs. Arcelia 
W. Burt, Mrs. M. A. Extein, Mrs. Antoinette Smith, Geo. 
Jackson, Mrs. Fannie Gavonie, Rev. S. A. Barrett, Mrs. 
C. M. Bardwell, Mrs. S. J. Flower, Rev. Ira R. Kellogg, 
Mrs. Ezra M. Brackett, Geo. S. Graves, Mrs. A. N. Knowl- 
ton, Miss A. P. Frederick, C. A. Montgomery, Miss Sarah 
E. Martin, Miss Elizabeth E. Mann, Miss Jane L. Smith, 
Mrs. F. D. Crooks, J. L. Best, Mrs. J. L. Draper, Dr. 
Henry F. Rose, Miss Elizabeth Maltby, Dr. J. oy Fay, 
Rev. N. Rainville, C. V. Cutler, M.D., Mrs. H. N. Tyler, 
Miss Judith Kingsley, Mrs. E. G. F. W th Mrs. 
L. D. Parsons, Mrs. W. P. Brooks, Mrs. K. B. Lancaster, 
Mrs. M. H. Magill, The Misses Allen, Mrs. David Todd, 
Mrs. T. N. Smith, Mrs. J. H. Trott, Mrs. Dr. Barrows, 
Frank E. Smith, Rev. W. L. Anderson, Miss M. I. Cooper, 
George A. Knight, Mrs. T. T. Sisson, A. G. Sanderson, 
H. A. Utley, Mrs. K. Smith, Gerald E. Haskins, Miss F. L. 
Fitts, Mrs. M. R. Adams, Mrs. N. A. Smith, Mrs. C. S. 
Dickson, Mrs. N. D. Crossman, M. S. Damon, Mrs. Carrie 
H. Johnson, Dr. H. E. Paige, F. H. Smith, M. D., Rev. 
F. A. Emerson, John W. Lyttle, Mrs. A. L. Dinsmore, 
Miss Mary Callahan, Mrs. W. H. Gates, Mrs. L. S. Foster, 
J. M. Peirce, Mrs. A. J. Randall, Mrs. Chas. Saunders, 
Mrs. E. T. Whitaker, E. A. Lyons, W. P. Griswold, Mrs. 
M. N. Dickinson, Mrs. F. E. Heald, Miss L. C. Smith, 
Elizabeth M. Sparks, E. H. King, M. A. Peffer, Lizzie E. 
Orcutt, Gertrude Q. Clapp, Mary M. Walker, Prof. J. E. 
Brady, Prof. J. T. Stodda rd, Elizabeth S. Mason, Mrs. 
G. H. Bliss, Mrs. E. J. Mrs. L. F. Clapp, Dr. 
E. H. Copeland, 5. A. Gagne, Mrs. V. L. Mettey, Mrs. 
3. F. Edwards, Mrs. 1. F. Bodwell, Mrs. L. R. Smith. 

Total, $655.70. 

The American Humane Education Society, $331. 


Phinney, 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 


SUBSCRIBERS 


A. R. Arnold, $25; Louisiana S. P. C. A., $13; R. H. 
Murray, $11.75; Miss E. A. Hare, $6.30; W. O. Hands, 
$4.50; Eau Claire Book Co., $3.25; Augusta M. Kennedy, 
$3; Mrs. G. Preston, $3; So. Bend (Ind.) Humane So- 
ciety, $2.50; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, $2; F. B. Patten, $2; 
Warren Pub. Lib., $2; T. W. Jenness, $2; Marietta A. 
Neal, $1.50; Miss Mary Morrill, $1.50; S. A. Simpson, 
$1.50; Miss M. C. Yarrow, $1.25; Dr. F. L. Poland, $0.70. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. Anna E. Safford, Otis Simonds, Mrs. W. V. 
Latham, Miss N. H. Spencer, A. S. Arnold, Mrs. Ida W. 
Keever, A. S. Hayes, H. W. Williams, Rachel C. Hogue, 
W. Wakefield, M. D., Mrs. J. S. Little, H. E. Warren, 
J. R. Churchill, Mrs. Geo. Richardson, E. H. Sutherland, 
F. Connor, Julia A. D. Gartrell. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH 

Maria B. Lyman, H.C. Aydelotte, Mrs. G. T. Beckner, 
F. E. Thomas, “A friend,’”’ Mrs. C. H. Gage, J. W. Waite, 
Mrs. S. B. Stebbins, Mrs. R. H. Creamer, Miss R. W. 
Bessenger, Lulu Pearce, Mrs. R. M. Ward, Carrie S. 
Loton, Louise A. Neitzel, Miss C. L. Dresser, Mrs. H. O. 
Peare, Dr. J. Stowell, Miss M. A. Maynard, Miss Grace M. 
Holden, Bennett’s Agency, E. E. Bass, Mrs.M. C. Cronise, 
J. F. Tibbits, M. B. MacDonald, Mrs. C. P. Croft, Franklin 
Sq. Agency, Mrs. G. W. Richardson, Charlotte E. Walker, 
Miss S. M. Barrett. 

All others, $5.76. 

Total, $124.01. 

Sales of publications, 

Total, $1,367.03. 


$123.19. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education Society for 
September, 1910 


“A friend,” $500; 
$39.10; Miss M. C. Yarrow, $36.89; 
Wood, $25; Tacoma Humane Society, $15; Women’s 
Penn. S. P.C. A., $10; Miss A. W. Morrill, $10; J.G. 
Chandler, $10; Miss Cora H. Clarke, $10; Grand Junc- 
tion (Colo.) Pub. Schools, $10; ‘‘A friend,” for Angell 
Memorial Building, $8.38; Connellsville (Pa.) Pub. 
Schools, $7.72; Springfield (Ill.) Public Schools, $7.50; 
Miss Jessie B. Frick, $5.20; H. M. Sanders, $5; Mrs. F. E. 
Bacon, $5; Mrs. Maude A. L. Sharpe, $5; George W. 
Walton, $5; W. M. Bains, $3.77; Seattle (Wash.) Public 
Schools, $3; Geo. A. Grim, $3; Erie Co. S. P.C. A., $2.50; 
Dayton (O.) Public Schools, $2.50; Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Humane Society, $2.12; Port Huron (Mich.) Public 
Schools, $2; J. P. McConnell. $2; Miss Marshall Saunders, 
$2: Mrs. H. W. Symmes, $1. 


Bequest of Catherine N. Scott, 
Mrs. William M. 


IN COMMON THINGS 


Seek not afar for beauty, Lo! it glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet; 
In star and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see! 

It is a flower that blossoms by thy door; 

Bring love and justice home; and then no more 
Thou'lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought, 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God’s voice uttering a divine command; 
Life’s common deeds built all that saints have 
thought. 


In wonder-workings, or some bush aflame 
Men look for God, and fancy Him concealed; 
But in earth’s common things He stands revealed 
While grass and flowers spell out his name. 


The paradise men seek, the city bright, 
That gleams beyond the stars for longing eves 
Is only human goodness in the skies. 
Earth’s deeds, well done, glow into heavenly light 
MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


As you move through life let your influence 
be felt and your voice raised in behalf of 
dumb animals. They suffer like you, they 
hunger and thirst and wish for kinder treat- 
ment. They are helpless in the hands of man. 
God gave us dominion over animals that we 
might protect them and be aided and made 
happy by them. Be lovers of animals and 
help to protect them. 
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